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[* the July-October, 1940, issue of this Review there 
appeared an article by Mr. Carr-Saunders on “ The 
Function of Universities in the Modern World.” An invita- 
tion to the present writer to offer a paper for the current 
issue would be met appropriately, it seemed, by some attempt 
to extend into the field of secondary education the lines of 
enquiry which Mr. Carr-Saunders pursued with such effect 
in his own study. 

The view is now widely held that the right point of 
departure for that comprehensive rethinking of educational 
policy which is now demanded of us is to be found in the 
region of secondary education. There is much to justify 
this view. When the history of English education comes to 
be written (as it has hardly begun to be written yet) it will 
be shown, we believe, that when in the nineteenth century 
universal elementary education was provided, the true 
reason was a not very articulate realization that a society, 
rapidly becoming industrial, had reached a stage where it 
would break down unless a modicum of elementary educa- 
tion were given to all its members, however poor and humble 
they might be. The publication of the “ Hadow ” Report 
of the Consultative Committee of the Board of Education in 
1926 marks the attainment of a further stage. Though 
carried out in a mutilated form, without that raising of the 
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school-leaving age and that recognition of all education of 
the adolescent as “‘ secondary” which the framers of the 
Report thought to be essential, the adoption of its recom- 
mendations does recognize the attainment of another long 
step in the march of necessity. For it means that English 
industrial society is now in a condition where again it will 
break down unless the necessary sustaining measures of 
universal education are taken. Elementary instruction is 
now not enough: full-time schooling must be carried well 
into the adolescent years, and the “‘ Hadow ” reorganization 
recognizes this in principle, though somewhat grudgingly 
and contradictorily in practice. 

At the present time the accelerating tempo of events and 
the heightening of social self-awareness are bringing us very 
rapidly to a third and still more advanced stage of realiza- 
tion. Full-time schooling alone, even if the leaving age be 
raised to 16, is not felt now to be enough. The strong sup- 
port and the anxious thought now being given to the organi- 
zation of a national Youth Service, with some kind of 
systematic ‘‘ continued ”’ education at the core of it, means 
that necessity is driving us far beyond the limits of the 
Hadow Report of 1926 and even beyond those of the Spens 
Report of 1939. For we are now contemplating with serious 
practical intent the initiation for all adolescents alike of 
forms of educative control to operate at least up to the age 
of 18 and perhaps later. The strikingly new feature of this 
most recent phase of thinking is not the extension of control 
to a later age, but the contemplation of agencies of control 
other than the school, whether full-time or part-time. 
When we begin to speak, in terms of national organization, 
of clubs, community centres, sports, expeditions, forms of 
social service and active participation in industry as modes 
of public education which the State is prepared to subsidize, 
it would be well if we realized a little more clearly what we 
are doing. For, in effect, it is something of momentous 
importance, being nothing less than the reawakening, in a 
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highly complex age, of the ideal of an Educative Society. 
We mean by that expression a society which has grown 
beyond the notion of education as a purely specialized 
function provided for in highly organized and sharply 
segregated schools and colleges, and has advanced to the 
conception of a society that is healthily educative in all its 
organs and activities. 

We are far enough as yet from any realization of such an 
ideal. Indeed, there are those who would argue that the 
gulf between the humane liberalism which increasingly 
pervades the schools and the harsh “ realism ” that rules in 
society at large widens rather than narrows. But if this is 
so it is an additional reason why we should concentrate on 
the germ of a richer idea which seems to be present in what 
is now being thought and said about the organization of a 
national Youth Service. The inveterate English habit of 
neglecting to articulate the operative idea which is at work 
in a given phase of social or cultural development now 
urgently calls for correction. For it is rooted in historical 
circumstances which have ceased to exist and to continue it 
may bring disaster. We shall have to acquire explicitness 
and articulate self-awareness such as may prove awkward 
and uncongenial for a time. But the effort will have to be 
made. , 

In the present instance it seems clear that at least in our 
thought of secondary education we shall do well to think 
in terms not only of school but of the Educative Society. 
This need not involve any drastic dethronement of the school. 
Indeed, for a time the separate autonomy of school may need 
to be still further entrenched by such measures as the raising 
of the school-leaving age. For we cannot yet safely divest 
the school of the character it must have in such times as a 
sanctuary from the world. 

Since the school is concerned with the young and immature 
it can never, in any case, entirely lose that character. 
What we have to check, however, is a disposition, insidious 
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and often undetected, to identify education with schooling. 
The disposition appears to be particularly strong and 
especially mischievous at a time like the present when the 
masses have “ discovered ” the school and are learning not 
only to appreciate its humane atmosphere, but to make 
use of it as a means of social and economic advancement. 
Unreality and under-exposure are then less likely to be 
detected and the delusion spreads that the school is able to 
create within itself a genuine substitute for the “‘ real ”’ world 
and bring about the maturing of its pupils with little or no 
direct exposure to the actualities of the grown-up world at 
all. Bring the world into the place and atmosphere of 
childhood, adapt it to youthful understanding, and all you 
then have is a childish world, however much you may 
pretend that it is the real thing. 

It is because the ideas underlying the move to create a 
national Youth Service have in them the germ of a much 
richer, more adequate and more realistic conception that 
they need to be thoroughly explored in order to yield the 
kind of philosophy that should guide measures of develop- 
ment and reform. 

We may now hazard a rough preliminary statement of 
the function of secondary education in a modern industrial 
society. We may describe it as: 


Systematic provision by a society for the appropriate instruction 
and forming of its adolescent members. 


Such a statement calls for a few preliminary comments by 
way of explanation. In the first place it is not intended to 
exclude that special emphasis on the values of secondary 
education for the individual which has been usual in English 
discussions of the subject. Something will be said on this 
later. Here it is enough to remark that the implied dis- 
tinction between individual and social values is abstract, 
that in a healthy society it is resolved in the concrete process 
of education itself, and that, in any case, mischief enough 
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has been done by the habit of immature theorists in treating 
the abstract distinctions of thought as though they were 
concrete entities in practice. English educational writing 
has sometimes yielded to this vice. It is still bedevilled by 
a whole crop of pseudo-problems springing from such soil, 
the most noteworthy of them perhaps being the supposed 
antinomy between the vocational and the cultural. A little 
dispassionate inspection of the educative process as it actually 
goes on under satisfactory conditions should be sufficient to 
wither the whole unnatural growth. 

The fact that social values could be so easily taken for 
granted in a society so closely knit and so little given to 
criticism of its own presuppositions as that of England, may 
help to account for the preponderant emphasis on individual 
values in educational discussion until recently. But profound 
changes in the national situation, internal and external, call 
urgently for some correction of this bias. 

Secondly, we have already argued that the systematic 
provision here contemplated will include much more than 
the secondary school as ordinarily understood. 

Thirdly, the provision will have to be designed to cover 
the needs of the whole adolescent population up to at least 
the age of eighteen. We will not discuss in detail how the 
English administrative system can be adapted to meet this 
necessity. Here we will only note that the common slogan, 
“ Secondary Education for All,” is apt to be misleading and 
liable to misunderstanding if it is interpreted from the 
standpoint of the school system now officially administered 
as secondary. There is indeed much danger in the use, 
to describe the necessities of a new situation, of terms which 
have acquired a precise and limited connotation from em- 
ployment in the context of existing school forms and uses. 
From this point of view the title of the ““ Hadow ” Report 
(“ The Education of the Adolescent ’’) is more satisfactory 
than that of the “Spens” sequel (“‘ Secondary Education ”). 

The only safe course is to set out from a fresh contempla- 
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tion of the whole social and cultural situation so as to for- 
mulate the needs thence arising which render imperative the 
maintenance of systematic educative control over the whole 
adolescent population. It should not take long to discover 
what they are. We may mention: 

(a) The demand of a modern industrial society for some 
command of techniques by everybody. These appear to fall 
into two groups. There are general techniques such as are 
needed by everybody for ordinary intercourse and for 
effective individual functioning. To-day they must cover 
a good deal more than the three R’s, including as they do 
such competences as use and care of mechanical appliances, 
some command of mathematical forms and devices, a fair 
amount of general scientific knowledge, and such-like. It 
is characteristic of much of this attainment that it cannot be 
firmly acquired until the years of adolescence are reached. 
Then there are the special techniques which belong to one’s 
vocation. These have not only to be acquired, but, what is 
most important and still gravely neglected, have to be inter- 
preted in an adequate context of social, economic, and cultural 
relationships. (We take up this point later in discussing 
Culture.) 

(6) The conditions needed to secure effective democratic 
control of a planned social and economic order. This is no 
place for an exhaustive analysis of them.’ But very little 
study is sufficient to reveal how immense is the weight which 
this necessity throws upon secondary education as we here 
understand it. In the face of such a demand the spirit in 
which the work is carried out may be even more important 
than the content of the curriculum, anxiously as that will 
have to be considered. Most of all there are involved here 
standards of moral integrity and of steadfast loyalty to 
principle the achieving and maintaining of which will tax 
the utmost resources of any plan of education. Democratic 
control of a planned order is still no more than a hoped-for 

* See Karl Mannheim, Man and Society in an Age of Reconstruction (1940). 
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possibility, and it would be hard to overestimate the degree 
of restraint, of foresight and of subordination of immediate 
self-interest that will be required in the achieving of it. 
A much clearer and more authoritative definition of the 
desired citizen-type than we have hitherto found necessary 
may be called for, together with a much more conscious and 
deliberate adaptation of resources to the production of it. 

In any case the point to emphasize here is that again we 
have an educational objective that we can hardly begin to 
approach until the years of adolescence are reached. 

(c) The need for some strong prophylactic against those 
tendencies to dehumanization and drift which seem to be 
inherent in a complex mass-society living and working so 
largely by machine production. 

In this, as in any other respect, no scheme of education 
can hope to be continuously effective if it is operating strongly 
against the grain of contemporary life. A change of temper 
and tendency in society at large—even if it should take the 
form of “some savage outbreak of defeated longings” of 
which Professor Whitehead speaks—may be necessary if 
dehumanizing forces are to be held in check. But though, 
on the short run, education may do little enough, though the 
school may be all unequally matched against the world, its 
long-run effects may be much more substantial. For if it is 
true that the purpose of education is to make men aware of 
their deeper and more permanent wants, it cannot but act 
as a revolutionary force in an unsatisfying world. In the 
long run the difference between totalitarian and democratic 
régimes must consist in their different responses to that 
inescapable truth. If man is not to be for ever the slave of 
mere things, the dancing puppet of wire-pulling propaganda, 
the frightened and demoralized victim of his own scientific 
discoveries, he must accept an adventurous education which 
leaves life open at its growing end and is always ready to 
throw aside any one good custom that corrupts the world. 
To guarantee that he shall always be greater than the 
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institutions he makes, however much they may make him, 
is a task that must become increasingly difficult. So again 
we have a challenge to education in a modern society which 
calls for the universal extension of its activity and control 
well into the adolescent years. 

We should not wish to argue that even this is enough. 
There is justice in the view now finding expression that there 
is much that men will need to learn in order to sustain the 
society of the future and to live within it lives of dignity and 
fruitfulness that can be learned only in years of full maturity. 
When that conception of the wider function of adult educa- 
tion has taken firm hold we may hope to see an end to the 
harmful futility of endeavouring to impose a mature adult 
culture upon immature boys and girls in schools. 

But such considerations serve only to strengthen the present 
argument which is that the place of secondary education is 
central and must be the point of departure for any intelligent 
replanning of education. While primary education will 
always have its own rights and functions it will serve in future 
as the common foundation for a universal secondary dis- 
cipline. Secondary discipline, in its turn, will lead with no 
break of continuity into the education that can belong only 
to adult years, a condition which organizers of a national 
Youth Service will do well to remember. 

We may now restate somewhat more fully, but still in 
formal and general terms, the function of secondary educa- 
tion in a modern free society as: 


To maintain and enhance social unity while providing for effective 
social differentiation and continuous readaptation. This with the 
purpose not only of promoting economic well-being, but also of 
rendering all forms of individual activity, economic and non- 
economic, both socially significant and culturally fruitful. 


Social significance presupposes that the accepted values and 
ruling objectives of society at large are at least not inimical 
to the promise that education holds out and the implied 
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hopes by which it is inspired. It would require some hardi- 
hood to contend that this condition is satisfied in the English 
situation as it is at the moment. The disharmony tends to 
make education socially irrelevant. Either the social effec- 
tiveness that is claimed for it is spurious, being the product 
not directly of education as such, but of certain adventitious 
prestige factors operating in schools and social strata of a 
certain favoured kind; or it becomes merely obsequious and 
uncritically servile, the slave of custom, routine, popular 
ambitions or any other of the unacknowledged tyrants which 
an education that has lost its own proper autonomy may 
have to serve. Of these two cases the public schools afford 
some examples of the first, and the State secondary schools 
all too many instances of the second. 

Cultural fruitfulness will be even more difficult to achieve 
in a society which, in its present industrial phase, has not 
yet realized that if its sustaining vocations are not integral 
to its culture it is a slave state whatever facade of liberty it 
may wear. The point, which is quite crucial, is admirably 
put by Mr. Carr-Saunders in the article referred to above: 


“‘ Whatever injustice may reside in the fact that men do not own 
and control the establishments in which they work, to find in this 
situation a fundamental cause of discontent and malaise is surely 
a wrong diagnosis. The essence of the evil resides in the fact that 
the work which takes the best years of a man’s life is neither a focus 
nor a radiating point for his intellectual interests, his esthetic 
capacities, his civic duties, and his social responsibilities” (p. 149). 


In taking this view, Mr. Carr-Saunders has the powerful 
and emphatic support of so high an authority as Professor 
A. N. Whitehead. Quoting the Benedictine ideal of labour- 
ing as fellow-workers with Christ, he says: 


“ Stripped of its theological trappings, the essential idea remains, 
that work should be transfused with intellectual and moral vision 
and thereby turned into a joy triumphing over its weariness and its 
pain.” 
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And again: 


“ If, in the troubled time which may be before us, you wish appre- 
ciably to increase the chance of some savage upheaval, introduce 
widespread technical education and ignore the Benedictine ideal, 
Society will then get what it deserves.” ! 


If this is a true view—and there are growing indications 
that it may prove terribly and menacingly true—then the 
realization of our hopes from a reformed secondary education 
must involve a good deal more than a reordering of the 
school system, revision of curricula, and a new inspiration in 
the teaching. The whole effort must end in frustration unless 
there is a sweeping change of attitude in society as a whole. 
It must be confessed that there appears at the moment to 
be more hope of such a change among the organizers of 
industry than in some influential academic circles. Re- 
sistance is even more likely to come from deep-rooted but 
obsolescent notions of the essentials of culture, not wholly 
unrelated to considerations of prestige and social advantage, 
than from the established habits of industry. 

But we must not underestimate the sweeping nature of 
the change of outlook that is demanded. It involves very 
much more than a drastic revision of those qualifying terms 
which we apply so readily to the single notion of education, 
general, liberal, vocational, cultural, technical, and other 
such terms which we use so freely as though they referred 
to sharply distinguishable kinds of education that can be 
offered in separation from one another. It must involve 
also great changes in social and economic outlook and func- 
tioning and in vocational evaluation. 

Signs are not absent that the change is already taking 
place. Those who hold, as some do, that it is quite impos 
sible to endow with a satisfying social significance and 
cultural quality such occupations as those of ledger-clerk, 
machine-minder and the many types of routine workers 


1 The Aims of Education and Other Essays (1929), pp- 67, 68. 
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factories, take upon themselves a heavy responsibility, the 
responsibility of a despairing acquiescence in a slave-based 
régime. The answer commonly given when the problem is 
propounded, is either the pure non possumus that nothing 
can be done, that the machine is too much for our humanity, 
or that we must fall back on the admitted palliative of 
“education for leisure”’ in disregard of the complex of 
gainful occupations by which the millions earn a living 
and the structure of society is sustained. This second 
alternative is too much like the other idea, prevalent in 
some quarters, that citizenship is limited to the political, to 
be acceptable to whole-minded and courageous men. 

We shall do well to conclude, then, that no organized 
educational service, whether for adolescents or for adults, 
can be wholly satisfying unless it is firmly rooted in the soil 
of the national economy, in the conditions and governing 
principles (largely scientific nowadays) of the occupations 
by which the people live. From that soil, it can draw sus- 
tenance which will issue in the rich flowering and fruitage 
that constitute its true culture. 

It is a poor substitute for this comprehensive effort, this 
whole man’s job, to borrow from other peoples educational 
growths which have sprung up in the soil of a very different 
economy and to expect them to flourish with undiminished 
vigour in an alien land. ° 

Transplanted to the Cape, the English hawthorn, with 
care, can still be made to grow. But it does so very weedily 
with hardly any blossom and with thorns three inches long. 

It has been necessary to dwell at some length on this all- 
essential harmony of economy and culture since, though it 
is of such crucial importance, it is so persistently overlooked 
in the confusion of much current thinking and propaganda. 

So far in this article we have had in view conditions that 
prevail generally in large-scale industrial societies. The 
resemblance between them is likely to grow still closer and, 
from an educational point of view, this renders urgent some 
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provision for a form of university study in England for which 
hardly any facilities exist at present. We mean the study of 
comparative education. As we become more aware of 
common problems and of wide areas of common interest and 
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disentangling the common interests and problems from the 
tea particularities of national habit and locality. i 
ae In consonance with this idea we propose now to articulate 
ae a little further the general formula given above by way of 
4 defining the social function of secondary education, and to 
: do so by a brief enquiry into some more specific functions 
which a reorganized plan of secondary education, as we 
Pe see’ here conceive it, might be expected to perform in England. 
Bas Some reference to administrative conditions will be neces- 
sary, but any detailed discussion of that aspect of the problem 
i. falls outside the scope of this essay. 

First we have to consider the function of social selection, 
the part that the plan of secondary education will play in 
allocating young citizens to that sphere of life and service in 
which they can best both fulfil themselves and serve their 
generation. We can assume that the present practice is 
generally well known. The dominating fact is that the 
existing “‘ secondary ” system performs this service only with 
respect to those adolescents who can enter it and these are 
only a small percentage of the total population. These are 
selected in the first instance to be the beneficiaries of 
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other countries, these schools would be classed as secondary 
without question, and both the Hadow and the Spens 
Reports have recommended this. But they remain still 
under the elementary regulations and, though the education 
which they provide is good and relevant, they cannot claim 
the ampler opportunities and the more liberal conditions 
that the secondary school enjoys. Nor are they linked 
organically to any subsequent stage of education as the 
secondary school is linked with the university. 

The change of principle that must be carried into effect 
is quite clear. For a “ selection ” that consists only in pick- 
ing out of the ruck a small percentage to enjoy the privileges 
of a special form of education officially styled “‘ secondary,” 
there must be substituted forms of selection which operate 
universally and all within one plan of true secondary pro- 
vision which covers all adolescents. In other words, the 
question to be asked regarding each adolescent is no longer, 
shall he or shall he not receive secondary education ? but, 
which particular form of Secondary Education for All shall 
he receive ? 

Of the two reports of the Consultative Committee, the 
earlier one (Hadow) is the clearer and more unequivocal 
on the point of principle. The framers of the Spens Report, 
at the risk of travelling beyond their terms of reference, 
endorsed the Hadow principles. But there is a curious lack 
of downrightness and clean-cut emphasis in their handling of 
them as though some unavowed misgiving were at work. 
They recognize quite clearly the need for a variety of types 
of secondary education and even propose to add a new one 
to the existing provision. But nowhere do they discuss at 
all systematically those social and economic determinants in 
the English order of things which bear so intimately and so 
decisively upon the whole problem. Instead, they seem to 
evince a disposition to look for guidance not to a thorough 
analysis of the existing social situation but to such adaptations 
of tradition as may be made to serve the occasion without 
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disturbing too seriously the time-honoured facade. True, 
the historical chapter does very pointedly show that the 
policy of the Board of Education early in this century and 
the conservative imitativeness that characterizes so many 
English institutions thwarted any free recognition of the need 
for a wide diversification of secondary types, tended to keep 
all to the prestige-possessing track of the traditional Grammar 
School, and carved out a quite unnecessary chasm between 
secondary and so-called technical education. But nowhere 
in the Report is there any serious attempt to sketch in what 
one would have thought was the necessary background to its 
recommendations, namely some tracing of more recent social 
and economic developments which have brought into 
prominence those new needs, new classes, new opportunities, 
new ambitions and even new world-situations, which go so 
far to define the form of the problem. It is true that we 
find an interesting section on “ the influence of Modern 
Psychology on traditional ideas about the Curriculum.” 
But to many of us it is not glaringly obvious that progress in 
psychological knowledge has been the chief, or even a pat- 
ticularly important, factor in causing dissatisfaction with the 
traditional content of secondary education. 

Very rightly, the Report urges that there should be a 
status of “‘ parity’ as between the various types of secondary 
school that it recommends. But it says nothing of the con- 
ditions, only to a slight extent educational in character, 
which must be fulfilled if such parity is to be achieved. 

The public schools as such are not mentioned in the Report, 
though one must assume that the education they give 15 
be classed as secondary. It is possible they may be included 
in the Grammar Schools specially referred to in the sub-title. 

From all this, it would appear that if a satisfactory mstru- 
ment of social selection is to be worked out on the basis of 
the recommendations of the Spens Report, its deficiencies 


* Secondary Education : with special reference to Grammar Schools and Technical High Schools 
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and omissions in the matter of social and economic interpre- 
tation will need to be made good by those who take that task 
in hand. 

A second, and converse, function which will not be easy 
of achievement in England is that of Social Integration. 
Here the emphasis falls upon unity as in the previous 
instance it fell upon diversity. How far social unity is an 
effect of unified education and how far a pre-condition of 
it cannot be precisely determined. But few would be pre- 
pared to argue that in England to-day social unity can be 
achieved by educational measures alone. Once again we 
have to realize that the clue to the educational desideratum 
lies outside the field of education itself, in the realm of social 
attitudes and prestige-factors. Until social unity is already 
largely achieved as the result of the play of other influences, 
it is not likely to find marked expression in the spirit and 
structure of the educational system. 

Nevertheless, the part that a common education can play 
in the achieving and maintaining of substantial unity is 
easily underestimated. For this purpose it is not necessary 
that all should attend the same system of schools. The 
possession of a common stock of knowledge and body -of 
ideas and the sharing in identical attitudes and points of 
view have of themselves great binding force. Indeed, they 
go far to constitute the unity that we call a nation. 

In former times knowledge of the English Bible, of the 
doctrines of Christianity and of a common stock of folk- and 
nature-lore served this purpose. The stock has now to be 
larger, of a somewhat different nature and, as we have seen, 
containing elements that can be acquired only in the 
adolescent years. There are welcome signs that it is now 
being built up and genuinely shared. There can be no 
doubt that in England ease of intercourse across barriers 
of class and occupation has developed considerably in recent 
years. One gathers, for instance, that it is strongly marked 
in the armed forces at the moment. New influences and 
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resources outside the school have had much to do with this, 
such as broadcasting, the work of community centres, easy 
travel, improved housing and a rising standard of life. But 
the schools, especially the new senior schools, have had a 
large share in it. 

Further development of the process is so vital to the 
functioning of democracy that it needs to be carried much 
farther by such means as the raising of the school-leaving age, 
the organization of a Youth Service, and the breaking down 
of those class-barriers which still stand in the way of a full 
sharing of experience. In so far as the work of the school 
is concerned, the curriculum may need some revision and 
the more anarchic manifestations of the autonomy of the 
school in this matter may have to be curbed. The source 
of a basic curriculum is always the common culture and we 
need to be much more clear than we have yet become about 
those elements of literature, history, nature-knowledge, 
geography, handicraft, esthetic experience, common tech- 
niques and the rest which go to make up the desirable 
common stock. If it is legitimate in the realm of culture to 
draw the distinction between that which we all alike share 
and that which each one of us distinctively contributes, then 
it is the sharing which needs to be emphasized up to the 
age of fourteen or so. After that age the emphasis begins to 
fall upon distinctive contribution so as to clinch the sharing 
by a sort of balancing payment in return. Maturity 3 
marked by a conscious unifying of the two elements in the 
developed social personality. 

This brings us to a third specific function of secondary 
education, the nature and difficulty of which we have already 
noted. For want of a better name we may call it Personal 
Integration. From what has been said above, it follows that 
it is in the later stages of adolescent education that it becomes 
of paramount importance. Our failure to achieve it, oF 
even to understand it in the still novel and extraordinarily 
difficult conditions of an industrial society, itself as yet un 
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integrated in its own proper character, is reflected in our 
preoccupation with such pseudo-problems as “ Vocational v. 
Cultural” and “ Education for Leisure.” 

There can be no solution which does not transcend the 
dualisms of Work and Leisure, Vocation and Culture, 
Worker and Citizen, and so forth. This, as we have seen, 
involves a good deal more than reforms and rethinking in 
education alone. But it does very vitally concern the school 
curriculum both at the “ sharing ” stage up to fourteen and 
at the “ contributing ” stage after that age. What we are 
here faced with is, in effect, the reinterpretation for the 
purposes of our own age and society of the ancient ideal of 
a liberal education. 

The trouble with that conception in its older forms is that 
it never quite shook itself free of those implications of the 
slave-based societies in which it was born. Vocational as it 
always was in intention, at its best it was nevertheless the 
education of the leisured aristocrat. Reinterpreted to meet 
the needs of an industrial democracy, it should never quite 
lose, in spirit at least, a certain aristocratic quality. For it 
is the education of one who learns to say with ever-widening 
meaning, Civis britannicus sum. P 

But it must lose all slavish taint, however humble and ill- 
equipped in talent its recipient may be. Moreover, it must 
be directly relevant to the needs of its time as the older 
education was relevant to the needs of the age and the class 
with which we associate it. Even the conservative Spens 
Report finds it necessary to reject the classics as the core of 
a liberal education for the common citizen. It turns instead 
to the “‘ English ” studies, language, literature, history, and 
so forth. 

Not all will accept this view and the momentous debate 
must continue. Here we will do no more than suggest 
that it is arguable whether for an industrial democracy the 
common centre out of which diverse interests radiate, and 
through which diversely functioning personalities will achieve 
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realization, is not, in some form or other, science. Not 
science as hitherto understood and taught in most of the 
schools but a body of humane disciplines, the full reach and 
richness of which we are only beginning dimly to perceive. 
Here we may perhaps take the liberty of quoting once 
more the two authors already cited. 
Mr. Carr-Saunders points out that: 


“It is a very important fact that the skill practised in almost 
every walk of life is now related to a given science or sciences. It 
means that the educational problem is similar for all walks of life. 
It means also that there is hope that, if the problem is solved, once 
again all elements in society will enjoy a common culture ”’ (p. 151). 


But he is also careful to say: 


*“ The end of a training for a vocation, however, is not the mastery 
of a science. It is the equipping of men by the study of a science 
up to a certain point, to take their place in society on the basis of 
the special service which they can render. The liberal aspect of 
the training comes by promoting the imaginative consideration, first 
of the general principles underlying the vocational technique, and 
secondly of the social implications of vocational practice” (p. 153): 


Once again we find Professor Whitehead preaching an 
identical doctrine in his essay on Technical Education and tts 
Relation to Science and Literature. The whole paper is close- 
packed with illuminating observations.!_ We must be con- 
tent here with two sentences: 


“The antithesis between a technical and a liberal education is 
fallacious. There can be no adequate technical education which is 
not liberal and no liberal education which is not technical; that 1, 
no education which does not impart both technique and intellectual 


vision” (p. 74). 


The somewhat nerveless handling by the Consultative 
Committee in the Spens Report of its own declared principles 
is well exhibited in this connexion. In an historical review 


1 Op. cit., pp. 66-92. 
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which constitutes chapter I of the Report, it details the 
circumstances which induced “ an unreal and unnecessary 
division’ between secondary and technical education and 
reaches a conclusion which it regards as of sufficient impor- 


tance to be printed in italics: 


“The most salient defect of the new Regulations for secondary 
schools issued in 1904 is that they failed to take note of the com- 
paratively rich experience of secondary curricula of a practical and 
quasi-vocational type which had been evolved in the Higher Grade 
Schools, the Organized Science Schools and the Day Technical 
Schools. The new Regulations were based wholly on the tradition 


of the Grammar Schools and the Public Schools. 

“ Furthermore, the concept of a general education which underlies 
these Regulations was divorced from the idea of technical or quasi- 
technical education, though in reality much of the education de- 
scribed as ‘ liberal ’ or ‘ general ’ was itself vocational education for 
the ‘ liberal ’ professions” (pp. 66, 67). 


One would have thought that a statement of such a nature 
appearing with such emphasis in the forefront of the Report 
would have been taken up and applied with some thorough- 
ness in the later chapters on the curriculum. Since the 
Committee, so early in its Report, had stressed the need for 
a transcending of the “ liberal-vocational ” dichotomy, one 
would have expected that in the chapters on curricula, they 
would have suggested ways in which this could be done. 
But we do not find this. There is a long chapter on the 
Grammar School curriculum in which one discovers with 
difficulty any direct reference at all to the problem. “ Tech- 
nical” aspects of secondary education are handled in a 
separate chapter headed as such, and in it the Committee 
proposes what is evidently regarded as a new type of secon- 
dary school to which the distinctive name “‘ Technical High 
School ” is given. 

But the Committee does not appear to take note of the 
fact that well-developed secondary schools of that character 
already exist, some of them even ranking as Public Schools. 
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It is not easy to see why the distinctive name is proposed at 
all. Indeed, by suggesting it so as to indicate a type of 
school marked off from those normally regarded as secondary, 
and by failing to apply explicitly and in detail its own 
declared principle in the discussion of the Grammar School 
curriculum, the Committee has failed to give the lead that 
was expected of it and which it appeared to promise. 

Thus, so far as official guidance is concerned, the task of 
organizing schools and devising curricula that can transcend 
the liberal-vocational distinction still lies before us. For- 
tunately, the schools themselves, not waiting for an official 
lead, are working out solutions and should be given the 
maximum of freedom and opportunity to continue to do so. 
But fears and inhibitions are still formidable, operating not 
only in schools and universities themselves, but even more 
powerfully in established social attitudes and forms of cul- 
tural tradition. Often these take the shape, as was possibly 
the case with the Consultative Committee, of a timid tradi- 
tionalism which fears some nameless harm to a valued heri- 
tage, “if we go too far.” Such an attitude has its own claims 
torespect. It must realize, however, that only by continuous 
reinterpretation can a tradition be kept alive in our kind of 
world and that the surest way to kill it by inanition is to 
imprison it in any kind of irrevocably fixed routine. 

Even in so summary a discussion as this, there are two 
other points which cannot be left without comment. The 
first concerns the diversity of abilities, both in kind and degree, 
that a secondary system as here understood will have to 
provide for. Secondary schools will grow up and flourish 
of a kind that will seem so odd and unorthodox to devotees 
of the older tradition as hardly to merit the description 
“ secondary ” at all. It would be well if we could drop the 
name altogether and so remove a possible clog on the spit 
of adventure. But that hardly seems possible, and we must 


hope that the newer and richer usage may speedily become 
customary. 
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As for the ‘‘ C3’s,” those of poor natural powers, it should 
be remembered that we are still learning much about the 
limits of educability ; skill and insight on the part of imagina- 
tive teachers are steadily pushing them farther back. 

The other point concerns continuity as between secondary 
and adult education. To develop this theme adequately 
would involve not only a lengthy discussion of the purpose 
and planning of a national Youth Service, but a considera- 
tion of the changing scope and function of adult education. 
But either of these is matter for at least another article. 
All we can insist upon here is that, in its later stages, and 
especially when only part-time schooling is required, the 
facilities for secondary education of every kind should be 
more closely linked up with those for adult education. For 
it is now very well realized that the outlook and interests of 
the growing boy or girl become, in effect, grown-up long 
before the powers are fully mature. There then opens out 
before them what Professor Hocking calls the “ vestibule.” 


The process of social and economic evolution is likely to make 
this vestibule both longer and more in need of equipment for 


discipline and direction. But throughout the period when 
the youth is traversing its length, his vision must be directed 
steadily ahead with a minimum of looking back upon the 
juvenilities of school in the more childish sense. 

For at the heart of the whole problem of secondary 
education, as we here see it, lies at least one crucial act of 
transcending, that of transcending the distinction between 
leaving school and continuing one’s education. 








WAR IN PREHISTORIC SOCIETIES 


By V. GORDON CHILDE 


ERTAIN “historical” schools in anthropology have 
contended that war is not an institution endemic in 
“primitive” human societies, but a relatively late and 
secondary innovation. The English diffusionists in par- 
ticular argue that war is a perversion of human nature due 
to by-products of “ civilization.”” The evidence would be 
that the most “ primitive ” surviving savages are pacific; it 
would only be as we advance towards civilization that 
ethnographers encounter bellicose traits. The argument 
rests on the assumption that those societies that in the sim- 
plicity of their economy and the rudimentary character of 
their material equipment represent a stage through which 
mankind as a whole presumably had to pass, preserve more 
or less faithfully also the ideological traits appropriate to 
this hypothetically universal stage in the past. Plainly that 
is a large assumption incapable of scientific demonstration. 
In fact the English diffusionists by insisting very properly on 
the phenomenon of degeneration (i.e. the loss of cultural 
traits) have cut the ground from under their own feet. 
Even granting the assumption, the results are far from 
conclusive. Some form or other of warlike activity is well 
attested even among societies of the lowest rank—the Lower 
Hunters of Hobhouse, Wheeler, and Ginsberg! (e.g. most 
Australian tribes and the Ona of Tierra del Fuego). The 
diffusionists have tried to explain away such instances by 
alleging either that such wars are really only “ feuds” of 
that the societies waging them have been influenced and 
corrupted by diffusion from an archaic civilization. Neither 
escape is logically defensible. 
The archeologist has the advantage that he can appeal, not 


Hobhouse, Wheeler, and Ginsberg, The Material Culture of Simpler Peoples (1990), 
PP. 229-33. 
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to an hierarchical arrangement of contemporary societies 
that is assumed to be also chronological, but to the remains 
left by societies that did actually succeed one another in 
time. His evidence is direct and free from the ambiguities 
inherent in ethnographers’ inferential data. On the other 
hand the archeologist labours under two conspicuous dis- 
abilities. 

The archeological evidence for war consists in (1) actual 
weapons and (2) defensive constructions. But the hunter 
uses weapons for perfectly pacific purposes, and the earliest 
weapons of war were presumably identical with those used 
in the chase. The characteristic lower palzolithic tool, 
“the hand axe, can cleave an enemy’s skull as well as a 
game animal’s.” 1 There is nothing in a flint arrow-head 
to tell whether it were used for killing men or deer. In the 
archeological record arms specialized for war can at a 
relatively late period be recognized with some confidence, 
but their absence does not exclude warfare. 

Secondly, the cultural phases concretely revealed in the 
archeological record from Europe and Hither Asia—the 
only regions where the record is at present at all complete— 
diverge seriously from the stages deduced by ethnographers 
like L. H. Morgan, P. W. Schmidt and Hobhouse, Wheeler, 
and Ginsberg. It is true that prehistory does confirm the 
priority of a gathering economy (based exclusively on the 
collection of natural products, hunting and fishing) over a 
food-producing economy based on the cultivation of plants 
and/or stock-breeding. Throughout the palzolithic period 
which occupies 96 per cent. of Man’s history, a// known 
societies lived by food-gathering in the above sense, as did 
the “ mesolithic ” societies in the immediately succeeding 
period in Europe. On the other hand, the societies that are 
now classed as neolithic help to contribute to their own 
support by breeding animals or cultivating plants for food. 
Archeology also confirms Hobhouse’s statement, “ Between 

! Lowie, Introduction to Cultural Anthropology, p. 209. 
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the man who trusts to the gifts of nature and the man who 
sets nature to work for him to supply his food, there is a far. 
reaching change in the degree of intellectual advance and the 
consequent extent of control over natural forces.” Nearly 
all neolithic societies have gone so far as to produce arti- 
ficially substances not occurring as such in nature—pottery 
and threads. 

Moreover, archeology can distinguish between lower and 
higher hunters, as Hobhouse, Wheeler, and Ginsberg do, 
but the latter are represented in prehistory principally by 
societies owing their status to an intelligent exploitation of 
exceptionally favourable environments and a specialized 
adaptation thereto: the Gravettians on the Eurasiatic 
steppes and the Magdalenians on the tundras of South 
France in the last Ice Age are the most brilliant examples. 
These adaptations in no sense lead on to the progressive 
neolithic economy; the finest flower of palzolithic culture 
withered with the passing of glacial conditions. 

Again, archeology can distinguish between lower agri- 
culture based on the cultivation of small plots with digging- 
stick or hoe, and higher, using the plough to till fields. But the 
economy of plot-cultivation without any domestic animals at 
all—Morgan’s lower barbarism, the A1 of Hobhouse, 
Wheeler, and Ginsberg—is not certainly represented in any 
neolithic group known to archzologists in Europe and Hither 
Asia. Still less is any community of pure pastoralists well 
defined—such would leave little trace in the archeological 
record; the nearest approach thereto would seem to be the 
little community of Skara Brae in Orkney, funnily enough 
the most patently sedentary community detected in Britain 
till the Iron Age! In the Old World neolithic man appears 
as a mixed farmer. In the earliest neolithic societies known 
in North Africa and Iran farming seems to have been a 
subsidiary source of food compared with hunting, fowling, 
and fishing, as might be expected a priori, but in the more 
familiar neolithic of western and central Europe the position 
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is reversed: the oldest known neolithic societies here rely 
mainly on farming, only supplementing a diet of cereals, veal, 
or lamb with occasional game! These divergences must 
always be kept in mind if the direct results of archeology be 
supplemented by the deductions of ethnographers. The 
archeologists’ progressive series looks something like this: 
, Stage 
Archeological 
Econom after 
Period ad + 
Lower and 
Middle Lower Hunters Ht 
Paleolithic 
Upper ait Higher Hunters H 2 
Palzolithic Specialized a | 


Hunters 


Dead End “AAR ARRAN 


Neolithic Hunting plus mixed farm- 


ing. (Merimde, Fayum, AP1 
wg. Sialk I, Anau I) 


Europe Near East 
Central Western 
Mixed farming plus hunting Hunting plus irrigation farming 
x™ . 
Lower Plot-cultiva- Stock- Irrigation farming plus AP 2/3 
Neolithic tion plus breeding hunting (metallurgy, 
stock- plus plot- plough, wheel, sail, 
breeding cultivation etc.) 
\ x Y 
Upper Stock-breeding and hunting —e—r—reeee" 
Neolithic plus cultivation (metal- 
lurgy, ? plough, ? wheeled 
cart) Civilization 
Bronze Age Farming plus secondary in- 
dustry (writing) 


Throughout the palzolithic age positive evidence for war- 
fare in the shape of specialized armaments is lacking. Yet 
from middle palzolithic times on hunters were equipped 
with spears with stone heads and among the African Aterians 
with bows and arrows too. Upper palzolithic peoples had 
at their disposal a whole armoury of efficient weapons, at least 
for the chase. There are indirect hints that hunters’ tools 
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may have been diverted to less legitimate uses. Professor 
Weidenreich ' has argued that the very archaic sort of man, 
Sinanthropus, who inhabited the cave of Chou-kou-tien near 
Pekin in lower paleolithic times, was a cannibal; for bones 
of such men have been found split to extract the marrow and 
partially burned just like those of contemporary game 
animals. Now among modern savages the provision of 
human victims for a cannibal feast is a recognized motive for 
war. Secondly, certain paintings in shallow cave shelters 
in eastern Spain * seem to depict combats between groups of 
archers. The age of these paintings is much more uncertain 
than that of the famous upper palzolithic drawings in the 
caverns of the Dordogne and Cantabria, but they, too, are 
regarded by most authorities as upper palzolithic, and the 
latest evidence favours that view. 

As far as the archeologist can tell, therefore, warfare may 
have been waged throughout palzolithic times. But it is 
certain that throughout that period population was so thin 
and scattered that opportunities, still less economic motives, 
for war can hardly have arisen often. Among modem 
representatives of palzolithic hunters, owing to ideological 
preconceptions, territory cannot be acquired for the tribe by 
wars which are waged rather to avenge real or imaginary 
injuries to tribesmen.®* 

After the neolithic revolution the evidence is rather more 
explicit, at least in Europe north of the Alps.‘ The earliest 
food-producing communities in this area appear already 
armed with a full neolithic equipment of pots, looms, and 
polished stone axes: they fall into two main groups. On the 
Central European léss lands of Hungary, Czechoslovakia, 

+ “ The Sinanthropus Population of Choukoutien,” Bul. Geological Society of Chin, 
XIV (1935), PP- 455-7. 

* E.g., Obermaier, Fossil Man in Spain (1925), p. 250, fig. 115. The undoubtedly 
upper palolithic paintings recently found by Breuil at Montignac, Dordogne (Tim 
Chicago, July 28, 1941, pp. 48-9) strengthen the case for a Paleolithic Age, for the East 
Spanish paintings, too. 

* Lowie, op. cit., p. 220. 

* For details see Childe, Dawn of European Civilization (1939), Chaps. VII, XVI, XVIIL 
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Poland, southern Germany, and Belgium, we find the 
“ Danubians ” living primarily by nomadic plot-cultivation 
and possessing apparently small flocks of pigs, sheep, and 
cattle, but not hunting to any appreciable extent. Switzer- 
land, France, and Britain, on the other hand, were first 
occupied by “ Westerners ”’ in whose economy the emphasis 
was on Cattle-breeding, with cereal-cultivation and hunting 
as subsidiary sources of food. 

Now among the earliest Danubians evidence for war is 
significantly lacking. The settlements are protected at best 
against trespassing wild beasts with shallow ditches and 
fences. Weapons of any sort are extremely rare. In the 
Western province, on the other hand, arrow-heads are very 
abundant; the settlements are often on hill-tops and pro- 
tected by two or three ditches supplemented by palisades or 
sometimes built on swamps or on the margins of lakes. But 
of course it is not proved that the arrows were used for 
shooting men or the settlements defended against human 
foes. The location on swamps or lakes is not necessarily 


strategic but may be dictated by the need of economizing all 


cultivable land. 

In upper neolithic times on the contrary warfare is posi- 
tively attested in both areas. A Danubian village of the un- 
fortified type just described at Lindenthal near Cologne was, 
after an interval of desertion, replaced by a second defended 
by a formidable moat and stockade. Weapons are common 
in contemporary Danubian graves. So in the later lake- 
villages of Switzerland weapons are more prominent. In 
the sequel unmistakable arms—battle-axes and daggers—are 
conspicuous in the grave-furniture of Central, Western, and 
Northern Europe. 

The rise or intensification of belligerency thus attested 
might be plausibly connected with a contradiction in the 
neolithic economy. The more abundant and reliable food- 
supplies opened up by the neolithic revolution promoted a 
general increase in the human populations affected, as is 
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shown by the magnitudes of neolithic settlements and 
cemeteries compared with those of the preceding paleolithic 
and mesolithic phases. And this growing population could 
only be supported by bringing more land under cultivation 
or grazing. On the other hand, small neolithic societies, 
equipped only with stone axes, wooden spades, and antler 
mattocks, were hardly in a position to clear forest on a large 
scale or to drain swamps. In fact the Danubians kept to the 
well-drained and lightly wooded léss, the Westerners to chalk 
lands, limestone plateaux, and sandy coasts that possessed 
similar advantages. The available land was thus not un- 
limited. 

Moreover, the rural economy of both Danubians and 
Westerners was extravagant. The former practised some- 
thing like the “ jumming ”’ still familiar in Assam, abandon- 
ing a plot as soon as it was exhausted and starting ona 
fresh patch of virgin soil and shifting the whole settlement 
periodically. The procedure of the Westerners has been 
compared to that of the Hebrew patriarchs as described in 
Genesis. 

Such an economy combined with an expanding population 
might be expected to result in a competition for suitable 
land. An effective attack on forest was not made in Europe 
till cheap iron tools became available after 700 B.c.; the clay 
lands of England were not opened up till the Belge about 
75 B.c. introduced the heavy plough with coulter (carwa). 
In the interval the simplest way of disposing of surplus 
families would be to steal other communities’ fields and 
pastures. It certainly looks as if the later Danubian village 
at Lindenthal on the west bank of the Rhine had been 
fortified against Westerners pushing eastward. In the sequel 
some of these pastoral groups did cross the Rhine, displace 
Danubians in the valley—for instance, at the Goldberg ™ 


* Curwen, “ Prehistoric Agriculture in Britain,” Antiquity, I (1927), PP- 261-89, who 
gives details of rural economy down to the Roman conquest; cf., however, —_ ’ 
Prehistoric Communities of the British Isles (1940), and Fox, Personality of Britain (1939'- 
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Wiirtemberg—and spread as far as Thuringia, Bohemia, and 
Upper Austria. 

At the same time neolithic societies were arising in 
Northern Europe (Southern Sweden, Denmark, North 
Germany, and Holland) apparently as a result of the 
adoption of agriculture and stock-breeding by mesolithic 
inhabitants of the North European forest in contact with 
Danubians and other encroaching food-producers. The 
resultant cultures have generally been labelled Nordic, but 
had better be called Northern to avoid confusion with the 
Nordic race of physical anthropology. These Northern 
cultures from the first exhibit a distinctly bellicose aspect : 
elaborately shaped weapons, first mace-heads and then 
battle-axes and daggers, are conspicuous in their graves. 

In all subsequent phases of European prehistory weapons 
of a warlike and almost ceremonial magnificence are the 
most conspicuous items in the archeological record. Judging 
by the surviving relics it was first for armaments and orna- 
ments that metal (copper and bronze) was sought for. Under 
primitive conditions of transport and with rudimentary tools 
for mining, the extraction and distribution of copper and tin 
absorbed a relatively large amount of social labour. So the 
possession of costly bronze daggers, swords, and rapiers con- 
solidated the positions of war-chiefs and conquering aristo- 
cracies as did the knight’s armour in the Middle Ages. The 
richly furnished burials in the Middle Bronze Age barrows 
of Wessex and Jutland about 1400 B.c. are the precursors of 
the chariot burials of Celtic war-lords as we know them on the 
Marne and the Yorkshire Wolds a thousand years later. 
Till the advent of the Romans, persistent attritional warfare 
by bringing booty—cattle and new land—to the victors and 
keeping down population on both sides hid the contradiction 
in a barbarian economy based on rather inefficient sub- 
sistence farming relieved only by small-scale armament and 
luxury industries. 

In the Orient this contradiction was much earlier relieved 
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by the Urban Revolution. Archzology cannot decide 
whether the neolithic societies of Egypt and Iran were war. 
like. As they relied largely on hunting, weapons—arrow. 
heads in Egypt, sling-bullets and mace-heads in Iran—are 
common relics from the settlements. Nor in the immediately 
succeeding “‘ Copper Age” is more positive evidence for 
warfare forthcoming, although the decline of hunting to make 
way for intensified irrigation farming is a conspicuous feature 
of the period. 

But a priori one would expect that the needs of a growing 
population in a region where, owing to chronic drought, 
suitable settlement sites are rarer than in temperate Europe, 
should lead even sooner to the conditions sketched in the 
preceding paragraphs. So in the oasis settlements of Iran, 
Mesopotamia, and Syria archzologists have detected abrupt 
changes in ceramic styles, domestic architecture, and funerary 
rites, and do explain these as the result of intrusions or con- 
quests by fresh communities which can hardly have been 
peaceable. Nevertheless, through all such changes a con- 
tinuity of tradition is observable; at Tepe Gawra in Assyria, 
for example, in each successive settlement shrines were built 
on the same hallowed spot. So in the arid zone of the Near 
East the deficiencies of the neolithic economy probably did 
put a premium on belligerency. 

In the valleys of the Nile, the Tigris-Euphrates, and the 
Indus, a partial escape from the impasse of neolithic economy 
was provided by the Urban Revolution imposed upon their 
inhabitants by the peculiar conditions of riverine farming: 
The farmers there were persuaded or compelled to produce 
surplus above their domestic needs and this surplus was con- 
centrated to support those who would be superfluous under a 
neolithic régime as artisans, merchants, priests, and clerks. 
The revolution did not, however, eliminate warfare. . 

In Egypt the later prehistoric documents include pictures 
of battles and representations of combats between animals 

1 Childe, New Light on the Most Ancient East (1935), Chap. IV. 
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that have been interpreted plausibly as mythological versions 
of wars between totemic clans. The revolution itself seems 
to culminate in the victory of the Falcon clan whose deified 
chief became eventually the divine pharaoh. By right of 
conquest he enjoyed eminent domain over the valley and 
delta of the Nile which was organized as his household or 
estate. From the surplus he extracted, the pharaoh armed 
and supported a militia. But it was used at first almost 
exclusively to guard the frontiers against raids by nomads 
from the deserts and infiltration of Nubian cultivators from 
the south, and to support expeditions sent to extract copper 
from Sinai, gold from Nubia, and other raw materials. In 
Egypt warfare did not begin with civilization but preceded it. 
Indeed, the urban revolution actually put an end to the wars 
between local groups inhabiting the valley of which the later 
prehistoric monuments give graphic evidence. 

In Lower Mesopotamia the urban revolution produced at 
first a number of politically independent cities organized 
hierarchically as the divine households of local deities, whose 
real earthly representatives (PA-TE-SI s (isags) or tenant- 
farmers) acted as city-governors.1 From the first these cities 
behaved in a warlike manner. Battle-scenes and repre- 
sentations of bound captives appear on seals even before the 
written record becomes decipherable. Metal arms and even 
helmets are common in early graves. The wheeled vehicle, 
invented during the Copper Age, was converted into an 
engine of war. Among the earliest legible inscriptions is one 
dealing with a war between the neighbouring cities of Lagash 
and Umma for possession of a strip of frontier territory. 
Early governors certainly attempted to win for their re- 
spective cities hegemony over all the rest and to collect 
booty or extract tribute from them. Later Sumerian 
tradition averred that one city or another had always 
exercised suzerainty over Sumer and Akkad even “ before 


* The best documented account of early Sumerian economy is Schneider, Die sumerische 
Tempelstadt, 1920. 
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the Flood,” but contemporary documents do not confirm 
this tradition. Still, about 2500 B.c. Lugalzaggisi, origin- 
ally governor of Umma, did succeed in establishing his 
authority over many cities in Sumer for some twenty-five 
years and may even have extended his conquests beyond the 
valley. 

In the end his dominion passed to the Semite, Sargon, 
upstart ruler of the new city of Agade (Akkad). He, his 
sons and his grandson maintained dominion over the several 
cities of the Tigris-Euphrates plain for nearly a century. 
They went on to subdue the more barbarous peoples of 
Assyria, North Syria, and the Iranian foothills. Sargon in 
his inscriptions claims to hold sway from the Lower Sea 
(? Persian Gulf) to the Upper Sea (? Mediterranean) and to 
have advanced to the Cedar Forest (? Amanus) and the 
Mountain of Silver (? Taurus). Archzologists have dis- 
covered temples or palaces founded by the kings of Agade 
at Nineveh in Assyria and farther west on the Khabur that 
confirm these claims. 

The organized warfare of the Sumerians and Semites, as 
well as the barbarian wars of neolithic and later Europeans, 
could be explained on economic grounds. The urban 
revolution should in theory have offered an outlet in industry 
for the overflowing rural population; in practice the capacity 
of industry for expanding to absorb such was limited. The 
surplus, which should support the industrial workers, was in 
each city concentrated in the hands of the city-god or his 
earthly representative, the governor, and the higher ‘clergy; 
a relatively small proportion was left to the primary pro- 
ducers. The new specialist craftsmen were reduced to 
dependence on the “divine households” both for raw 
materials and for customers. In other words purchasing 
power was monopolized by a narrow circle of officials and 


* Latest summary, Carlton, Buried Empires (1939), pp. 113-36; his dates must, however, 
be reduced in accordance with Sidney Smith’s (Alalakh and Chronology, 1940) intet- 
Pretation of texts published subsequently. 
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dignitaries, and their luxury expenditure set strict limits to 
the expansion of secondary industry. The bulk of the 
population had still to live by farming. So, as under neolithic 
conditions, a competition for land would recur. (It is illus- 
trated by the recorded disputes between Lagash and Umma 
about frontier territory.) 

Secondly, this source of friction was accentuated by the 
dependence of the several cities on the waters of the same two 
rivers. Attempts to divert water from an irrigation canal 
figure, rather obscurely it is true, in the archaic accounts of 
the contests between Lagash and Umma. 

Thirdly, all the cities had to import the raw materials for 
industry—metals, building timber, good stone—that were 
lacking on the alluvial plain. Even their herds would 
degenerate unless periodically crossed with mountain breeds. 
War offered one apparently simple means of ensuring a 
supply of these requisites. The references to the Cedar 
Forest and the Mountain of Silver in the inscriptions of the 
kings of Agade, and such statements as “he” (Sargon) 
“caused the ships of Dilmun, of Magan and of Melukha”’ 
(places on or near the Persian Gulf) “ to moor at the quay in 
front of Agade,”’ suggest an economic motive for their 
imperialist designs. Indeed, however unconsciously, the 
militarist imperialism of the Sargonids seems to have aimed at 
uniting in an empire an area that could be economically self- 
supporting in respect of the raw materials requisite for the 
armament and other essential industries. 

Be that as it may, Sargon’s exploits were imitated by later 
rulers of Mesopotamian cities, of newly civilized States out- 
side Babylonia (e.g. Assyria) and eventually even by the 
Pharaohs. A thousand years after his empire had broken up 
epics glorifying Sargon’s achievements were circulating in the 
courts of the Near East. Fragments of them have turned up 
in the Pharaohs’ library at Tel-el-Amarna, the Egyptian 
Capital at a time when Egypt, too, had launched out on a 
policy of imperialistic expansion in Asia after 1580 B.c. 
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Other fragments have been unearthed at Boghaz Keui in 
Cappadocia in the Royal Library of the Hittites; for this 
people too, having borrowed most of their civilization from 
Mesopotamia, adopted also the imperialist ideology of its 
Semitic population. So from the middle of the second 
millennium B.c. there began an era of wars between Empires 
overshadowing the minor wars between tribes and city 


states. 











THE INFLUENCE OF ECONOMIC 
CONDITIONS ON CRIME—II* 


By L. RADZINOWICZ 


S already stated,’ the determination of the parallelism between 

economic conditions and crime is not enough to support the 
conclusion that there is a causal connexion between these two 
phenomena, in the sense that the changes observed in the course of 
crime during the period under examination were determined by the 
economic changes. This parallelism can be merely fortuitous 
because of the possibility that the changes in crime might have been 
caused by the action of some other, non-economic factors independ- 
ently of, or in conjunction with, the economic ones. Therefore, it is 
necessary to investigate whether some other factors did not come 
into play and, if so, to ascertain the possible extent of their influence. 
As we have, however, already emphasized, it must be borne in mind 
that this elimination, however detailed, can never be complete in 
view of the complex character of social phenomena.* This, of 
course, is no argument against attempting to undertake it and to 
carry it out as far as possible. 

In making this attempt it is first of all important to ascertain the 
réle played by changes in penal legislation and in methods of registra- 
tion of the volume of crime reported. As crime is a legal and 
conventional concept, every modification, even the slightest, in 
criminal law and procedure as well as in the technique of police 
registration affects the volume and the classification of available 
crime data. The question therefore is whether or not the changes 
in the course of criminality have been influenced by such factors. 

An interesting instance of the extent of their importance and of the 
need for great care in eliminating their disturbing influence is 
afforded by data concerning forgery of notes and securities during 
the period under review. Whilst the number of forgeries amounted 
to 1,596 in 1931, it rose to 2,965 in 1932 and leapt to 5,507 in 1933. 
One could readily attribute this increase to the economic crisis, an 
probably this factor had its effect. Yet, if we attribute it ex- 


* Part I of this study appeared in the previous number of the Sociotocicat Review. 

1 See L. Radzinowicz: “ A Note on Methods of Establishing the Connexion between 
Economic Conditions and Crime,” Soc. Rev., Vol. XXXI, No. 3, July 1939. 

* Professor Ginsberg writes: “‘ A great deal can sometimes be ac eved by the methods 
of excluding possible or alleged causal factors.” This type of elimination, according to 
Prof. Ginsberg, strengthens such correlation as can be positively ascertained. (See 
Ginsberg: Causality in the Social Sciences, p. 259.) 
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clusively to this factor we would be erring greatly. For thi 
: ing greatly this 
increase was also caused by purely legal modifications. The Minis- 
try of Finance and the Ministry of the Interior issued an order on 
October 8, 1932, whereby, in connexion with art. 12 of the Geneva 
Convention regarding international action against forgers of notes, 
the definition of the forgery of notes was extended also to cover 
persons uttering forged notes. In view of this, the great number 
of cases of wilful and unintentional passing of notes was henceforward 
included under the heading of forgeries of notes and securities, and, 
in consequence, swelled the volume of forgery of notes and securities 
reported. This legal change largely explains the enormous increase 
in the number of reported forgeries of notes and securities which 
took place in the years 1932 and 1933. Unable to disentangle, in 
this case, the interplay of the economic and legal factors we have 
omitted this offence from our investigation. Wherever there arose 
the slightest element of doubt we adopted a similar course and 
restricted the investigation to those offences the figures of which 
were not affected by any legal and technical changes.? 

In all our crime figures we have disregarded the movement of 
population which took place during this period, and, therefore, the 
question arises whether or not the changes in population did affect 
the trend of crime. We must now check this, comparing relative 
with absolute figures.?_ From Table 29, in which we have grouped 
the two sets of figures as regards larceny and its most common 
forms for the period of prosperity and depression, virtually the 
same trend can be observed whether absolute or relative figures 
are used. The difference amounts only to 5°3 per cent. and is 
caused by the allowance made for the increase in population 
made during the period 1931-33 in relation to 1927-29. Similar 

1 Although a new Criminal Code for the whole of Poland was introduced in 1932, this 
had no influence on the police statistical data for the period under examination, in view 
of the fact that these data were recorded according to the methods in force before the 
introduction of the new Code. It was as late as January 5, 1935 (on the strength of a 
new set of instructions for conducting police criminal statistics contained in Order No. 
639, dated January 5, 1935, and issued by the Chief Police Headquarters on authority 

the Ministry of the Interior), that the methods of recording crime by police forces 
changed in order to suit the new Criminal Code. Technically, therefore, three different 
systems of legislation existed in Poland during the period investigated: in former Russian 
Poland (central and eastern districts) the Russian Criminal Code of 1903; in former 
German Poland (the western districts and Polish Upper Silesia) the German Criminal 
Code of 1871; and in former Austrian Poland (the group of southern district and 
Cieszyn Silesia) the Austrian Criminal Law of 1852. In spite of the fact that there were 
in many cases great differences between these criminal codes they were not of such a 
nature as to have any major influence on the police criminal statistics, particularly in 
offences considered herein. Wherever these differences proved to be important, the 
corresponding offences were not examined at all. 


? We have used the data from Zagadnienia demograficene Polski (Demographic Problems 
of Poland), published by the Chief Bureau of Statistics of the Rep. of Poland, Warsaw, 


1935, p. 15. 
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TABLE 29 


Inpices SECURED ON THE Basis oF AssoLute Data AND or Revative DATA WITH REGARD 
To LARCENY AND SOME OF ITs TYPES DURING PgRIop or Economic PROSPERITY AND 








DEPRESSION 
Absolute figures. | a on Relative data. tades iy 
Type of offences. a Be gll pee gee 
| Period | Period 100) | Period Period (1927-29 
| 1927-29. 1931-33. P | 1927-29. 1931-33. = 100). 
Total larceny : a7 go2-211 | 422-262 1397 | 99333. 1.91481 91924 
Larceny without break- | 
ing-in . ‘ - | 191°239 270°445 1414 |62858 84210 134°0 
Larceny from fields and | 
forests . . | 57625 84-742 147°! 189°41 26386 138-3 


Larceny with breaking-in | 33°438 45°592/ 1364 10991 14196 129°2 
Larceny from railways | 
without breaking-in . | 3°964 8-335 210°3 13°03 25°95 1992 
| j 


corrections in regard to other offences would show identical 
changes, which, in view of the very slight increase in population 
(less than 1-5 per cent. per annum), are quite insignificant. Finally, 
it must be pointed out that in general the causal relationship 
between the population movement and crime movement is not so 
simple as it appears. It would be a mistake to presume that every 
increase in population must lead to an increase in crime and vice 
versa. Our figures give us a striking illustration to the contrary. 
1930 in relation to 1928. 1932 in relation to 1930. 
Population . ; . : . + 2°5 per cent. + 2-9 per cent. 
Larceny . ; : ‘ - —-O8 +458 » 

The above data indicate that during both periods the population 
increased and at approximately the same rate. Larceny, however, 
shows a decrease in one period and an enormous leap in the other. 

Connected with the population movement is the migratory move- 
ment and it is, therefore, opportune at this juncture to study 
whether this factor influenced the crime movement.’ 


1928 — 67,550 
1929 — 138,939 
1930 — 117,303 
1931 + 11,673 
1932 + 17,135 
1933 . ° ‘ - — 16,702 
1934 ‘ ‘ ; - — 8,53: 


The above figures show that a certain amount of emigration took 
Place only during the first three years. Emigration, as is known, 


* Data from S. Fogelson: “ International Migrations during the Economic Crisis,” in 
Baltic Countries, Vol. 11, No. 2, Gdynia, 1936, p. 7 (207)- 
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contributes to some extent to the diminution in crime. The influ- 
ence of this factor should, however, not be overrated; firstly, because 
it was not a mass movement, and secondly, because it took place 
during a period of prosperity when criminality showed a distinct 
tendency to remain stationary. Yet, the cessation of emigration 
during the years of deep economic crisis may have had some bearing 
on the increase in crime movement because it made living conditions 
inside the country harder than before. But the influence of this 
factor must not be overrated because even if the emigratory move- 
ment had continued at the previous level it would not have alleviated 
the living conditions of the large masses of the population to such an 
extent as to neutralize the effect of the deep and severe economic 
crisis. During both periods (prosperity and depression) the 
migratory movement was too small in comparison with the pro- 
found effect of the economic conditions to have any substantial 
influence on the crime movement. 

There is no need to dwell at length upon the réle played by the 
change in the percentage of crime reported, as this has already been 
pointed out previously. This percentage, far from being constant, 
continually changes, and therefore it is necessary to check whether 
the influence ascribed to economic conditions is not in reality a 
result of fewer or more reportings of crime to the authorities con- 
cerned. There are no grounds for assuming that during 1920-30 
there was any change in the percentage of crimes reported; on the 
contrary, it appears to have remained more or less constant. The 
position, however, radically changed during 1931-34. The per- 
centage of crimes then reported decreased considerably for various 
reasons, the main being the following: (a) The general increase of 
some offences, particularly in certain districts where they assumed the 
proportions of a real epidemic, made these crimes everyday affairs 
and brought about a certain public indifference with a consequent 
decrease in the percentage of offences reported. (6) The rising 
recognition of poverty as a cause of the increase in crime evoked 
greater tolerance amongst the general public as regards the delin- 
quents, and this resulted in a large number of offences not being 
reported to the police. (c) There was an increasing feeling that it 
was little use to notify crimes in view of the decreased efficiency of 
the police and penal system, which were unable to deal effectively 
with the rising volume of crime. (d) The insufficient defence of the 
community against the increase of crime and the greater fear of 
revenge by the criminals in case of notification (particularly in the 
villages and small towns) likewise caused a lessening in the per 
centage of crimes reported. ; 

The action of all these factors caused the percentage of crimes 
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notified in 1931-34 to be much lower than during the years 1928-30, 
and, as a matter of fact, the increase in the number of offences 
committed during the crisis period must have been still greater than 
is indicated by the available figures on reported criminality during 
this period. Therefore, it is clear that, despite the change in the 
reporting of crime which occurred at the end of the period under 
investigation, this change does not affect the part played by the 
economic factor. 

Finally, a factor which undoubtedly influences the crime ratio 
and, therefore, cannot be overlooked, is the working of the machinery 
of penal justice in the tracing and punishing of offenders. The less 
efficient this machinery the greater is the incentive to crime. In 
Poland, especially during the period of crisis, there was an evident 
slackening in the prosecution and punishment of criminals and this 
naturally led in its turn to an increase of crime. Let us enumerate 
some of the factors which contributed to this weakening of the 
fight against crime: (a) The police force was not increased in pro- 
portion to the growth in criminality; as a matter of fact, it was even 
decreased owing to budgetary restrictions. (b) The proportion of 
delinquents apprehended by the police to the number of offences 
reported steadily fell, owing to the police being over-worked. 
(c) The delay between the apprehension of the criminal and his trial 
became greater and greater, whilst the arrears in the courts of 
justice grew steadily, owing to the insufficient number of judges 
(likewise caused by budgetary restrictions). (d) Owing to slow 
action of the courts of justice and to the overcrowding of the prisons, 
tens of thousands of sentences were not executed, a large number 
of sentences were suspended conditionally, and wide amnesties 
were granted. ; 

There can be no doubt that the insufficient vigour shown in 
combating criminality did in some measure contribute to an increase 
in the crime rate. Naturally, it is impossible to ascertain the exact 
effect of this factor, but it must be remembered that this factor, 
too, was a product of economic conditions. ; 

In every examination of the various factors which may determine 
an increase in the crime rate, the endogenous (i.e. biological) factor 
must, of course, be considered. 

_ The fact that an increase in criminality was a universal feature 
in the whole country goes to show that the growth in the crime 
rate was not caused by the endogenous factors. It was ascertained, 
on the basis of data on larceny in general, larceny excluding 
house-breaking and burglary, and larceny from fields and forests, 
that the increase in the crime rate was not restricted to certain 
districts of the country, but covered the whole of Poland. It 
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appears to be most improbable that the endogenous factor could 
simultaneously affect in a uniform way a whole country, particularly 
a country as large and as racially, economically, and socially hetero- 
geneous as Poland. 

The influence of the endogenous factor on this increase of crimin- 
ality is highly improbable, not only because of the fact that the 
increase was general, but also because of the great intensity and 
speed of this increase. The endogenous factor is from its very 
nature a static one; a very long period of time is necessary for any 
significant changes in the racial stock, in the congenital or psycho- 
pathological state of the population. 

The endogenous factor is so inherently stable that, if during some 
relatively short period of time, certain changes appear in the 
character of the population itself, these must be ascribed exclusively 
to the action of external factors. Thus, if it is true that during the 
last few years of the period examined there was some deterioration 
in the physical state of the population, it was also ascertained 
that this was beyond all doubt caused by the economic crisis and 
its direct consequences (unemployment, chronic under-nourish- 
ment, deterioration of housing conditions, etc.) During the two 
years 1931 and 1932 there was, in round numbers, an increase of 
82,000 cases of larceny without forcible entry, 38,000 cases of thefts 
from fields and forests, 15,000 of house-breaking and burglary, and 
larceny 140,000 cases: it is indeed difficult to explain this growth 
by biological changes.* 

We are now in a position to make the following observations: 

(1) Owing to certain defects in the criminal and economic 
material available, it has been impossible to pursue this research 
as far as we should desire. (a) These investigations were restricted 
to those offences only which were clearly differentiated and 
classified in the police records. Several types of offences were 
often grouped under one heading and therefore were valueless for 
our examination; thus, it was impossible to analyse the course of 
offences against morality, although it would have been highly 
interesting to ascertain the connexion between economic conditions 
and such offences. (5) It was also impossible to investigate the 
influence of economic conditions on so-called subjective elements 
of criminality during the period studied. It would have been 
interesting, for instance, to ascertain whether the economic condi- 

1 Gruhle observes: “ If, on the basis of statistical data, we receive a curve representing, 
for instance, offences against property in a given country, and if this curve suddenly 
sharply changes its direction, it can at once be confidently surmised that the change 
not due to moral transformations amongst the population at large or amongst 
delinquents. The natural reaction will be to seek out the influence of some extern 
determinative factors.” (Verbrech hen in Handworterbuch der Kriminologie, Berlin, 
1936, Vol. II, p. 883.) 
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tion had some bearing not only on crime but also on criminals 
according to their sex, age, religion, rural or urban origin. As 
police records only furnish information about offences reported to 
the authorities and as judicial statistics, which usually provide data 
concerning criminals, are not available for this period, it has been 
impossible to undertake such investigations. (c) It is also desirable 
in studies on the influence of economic conditions on crime not to 
restrict the investigation to one set of criminal statistics (in the given 
case, police records of offences reported), but also to compare 
the results obtained with relevant data gathered from other sources, 
especially statistics of persons found guilty. Unfortunately, such 
a comparative study could not be carried out because the latter 
statistics were only available for the years 1924-28. (d) When 
examining the influence of economic conditions on crime, it is 
advisable not only to study crime committed in the country as a 
whole but also separately in various districts of the country. Here 
again, the lack of data (especially economic) excluded the possi- 
bility of carrying out such regional investigations, and we have 
therefore been obliged to limit our examination to the country as a 
whole. (e) It would also be undoubtedly very interesting to ascer- 
tain the influence of economic conditions in Poland on other 
phenomena such as suicide, prostitution, vagrancy, etc., and com- 
pare the trends of these phenomena with the trends of crime in this 
period. Unfortunately adequate statistics are not available.’ 

(2) An analysis of criminal statistics as a basis for an investigation 
such as this has proved that in general police statistics are eminently 
suitable for*this purpose. Our examination has shown, too, that 
Polish police statistics, in particular, owing to their method of com- 
pilation and ejiaboration, do not present any defects grave enough 
to create doubts as to the value of the results obtained from them. 
The economic material used to describe the economic situation of 
the period studied was also sufficiently precise and reliable. 

(3) Although the elimination of non-economic factors, which 
might have influenced the crime rate, cannot be absolute, it none 
the less appears that the most essential ones have been taken into 
account. The investigations carried out have shown that the 
established increase in the crime rate cannot be explained by any 
of the following: the percentage of reported crimes; changes 
in the law and in the system of recording offences; populational, 
migratory, or endogenous factors. The relaxation in the prosecu- 

* We may, however, mention the stimulating study of Prof. A. Krzyzanowski in which 
he traced the course of birth-rate, marriage, and mortality during the crisis in Poland, 
and in which he reached the conclusion that there is a certain connexion between the 
depression and the marriage rate. See A. Krzyzanowski, The Demographic Aspect of the 

nists, Cracow, 1932. 
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tion and punishment of offenders which was evident in the last part 
of the period examined admittedly contributed somewhat to the 
upward trend of crime. But even this factor, as has been pointed 
out, was in its turn due to the economic depression which entailed 
budgetary restrictions and hampered an adequate organization of the 
machinery of penal justice. 

(4) In view of the elimination of non-economic factors and the 
reliability of the criminal and economic data used, the parallelism 
ascertained between offences against property and economic condi- 
tions—both over the whole period and even year by year—estab- 
lishes without any doubt that there is a causal relationship between 
the two phenomena in the sense that changes which have occurred 
in the volume of these offences have been determined by changes in 
economic conditions. 

(5) This phrase itself, however, “ the influence of economic condi- 
tions on crime,” needs further explanation. We have really only 
examined one particular aspect of economic conditions in relation to 
one particular aspect of crime, notably the connexion between 
changes in economic situation and quantitative changes in the 
volume ofcrime. It is, therefore, clear that we have not investigated 
all the different effects which economic conditions can have on 
crime, but only one—perhaps even the most elementary. It seems 
to us that in all criminological investigations previously carried out 
on the influence of economic conditions on crime this point has not 
been clearly enough visualized. An impression has been left that 
economic conditions can have no other effect on crime than to bring 
about quantitative changes. There are other big problems of 
possible relationship between these two phenomena which have not 
even been touched upon, for instance whether the volume and kinds 
of crime in a country can be found to depend upon the particular 
kind of economic system established in that country. 

(6) There are two different methods of studying the influence of 
economic conditions on crime. The first is called the static 
method. It consists first in ascertaining the types and intensity 
of crime in two different regions or social groups at a given moment 
of time and then in attempting to explain the differences, if any, 
by the specific economic conditions of these two regions or groups. 
The second is called the dynamic method. It consists in ascer- 
taining the types and intensity of crime in the same region OF 
social group over a definite stretch of time and then in attempting to 
explain the changes discovered, if any, by the varying economic 
conditions in this region or social group. The present study belongs 
to the second category of investigation. ; 

(7) Further, we have not shown here in what way economic 
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conditions caused the increase in crime noted during the period 
examined. The consequences of a deterioration in economic con- 
ditions are numerous and diverse and it is impossible by means of 
statistical methods, aiming at establishing a parallelism between 
economic and criminal phenomena, to state precisely which effects 
of economic crisis lead to crime, what réle each plays, and in what 
manner these effects bring about the crime.' Such investigations 
go beyond a purely statistical approach and require extensive 
studies of a biological, psychological, and social character. 

(8) In trying to ascertain whether economic conditions influence 
the trend of crime we have proceeded as far as possible along the 
following lines: we have attempted to connect upward or downward 
changes in the economic condition of certain social classes with the 
curve of those offences which are in all probability most often com- 
mitted by these social classes. This method was applied because 
we thought that in order to examine whether any causal relationship 
existed between economic conditions and crime it was necessary to 
compare the most closely related data from both spheres. This 
method is in accordance with the social approach to crime as a mass 
phenomenon, because, in the light of this approach, crime appears 
to be a form of behaviour of certain classes and groups in a given 
environment at a given time. 

(9) Our investigations lead us to suppose that the coefficient of 
crime particular to a certain social group tends to increase not so 
much when the general economic level of this group is low, but 
rather when the economic status of that social group drops violently 
and rapidly. When the general economic level is low, but does not 
undergo changes, a certain equilibrium is maintained and the _ 
members of this group manage to adapt themselves to their condi- 
tions. But when these conditions deteriorate suddenly, their equili- 
brium is upset, a social and moral upheaval ensues and creates a 
propitious environment for increased criminal activity. This is an 
important point which needs further corroboration and we shall 
hope to examine it at greater length in a later study. 

(10) When these economic crises reach their lowest ebb, the 
social phenomena which they bring in their train, such as unemploy- 
ment, vagrancy, prostitution, dislocation of family life, dishonesty, 
shaking of moral principles and ethical obligations, as well as 
increase in crime, all combine to drag down the affected classes of 
the population and produce a state of passive or active enmity 

1s . ' ii ishi connexion 
“... that it merely locates causes in a general way. . . . Consequently this method 
may be of value in imi studies, but does not locate causes with sufficient precision 
to be final.” See his Principles of Criminology, 1934, P- 34- 
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towards the social order in general, thus leading to the creation of 
what have been called ‘‘ Classes Dangereuses.”’ This phenomenon 
occurred to some extent in the environment selected for our study. 
(11) With the lowering of the economic conditions of the poorer 
classes not only does the crime-rate go up but the moral standard 
falls and becomes distorted. Not only are the poorer people more 
liable to infringe on certain moral obligations but they have many 
less scruples in violating legal regulations. The concept of the 
inviolability of private property tends to break down, they become 
more tolerant towards crime, and as the ranks of potential criminals 
or passive accomplices swell, animosity against the machinery of 
criminal justice develops more and more strongly. This pheno- 
menon of a changing collective attitude towards morality and crime 
has been noted in Poland during this period by several social 
workers.!' In general the matter needs further study. Sometimes 
this dropping of collective moral standards under the influence of an 
economic crisis precedes the increased participation in crime; it 
always accompanies it. Very often it continues and leaves deep 
traces long after the crime coefficient has returned to normal.! 
(12) The economic situation of particular classes during a given 
period depends to a great extent on the general economic situation 
of that period. The economic conditions here examined passed 
through what is called a business cycle (prosperity, depression, crisis, 
trough of the crisis, and beginning of recovery), and, therefore, the 


1 Thus, ¢.g., employed and unemployed manual workers, profoundly religious and 
honest, admitted that they not only lived for months on end on the proceeds of (or 
supplemented their earnings by) systematic larceny committed on the fields of others, in 
mines, on the railways, etc., but also induced their wives and children to steal. It was 
established at the same time that the cause of this weakening of respect for property rights 
was the powerful pressure of economic factors in their most primitive form (hunger, 
chronic under-nourishment, lack of fuel, indebtedness, lack of lodging, etc.). 

This was ascertained in a number of enquiries conducted amongst the unemployed, 
amongst primary school-children, and amongst employed manual workers (see, inéer alia, 
on this point: Minkowska, Rodzina bezrobotna (The Unemployed Family), Warsaw, 1935; 
Balsingerowa, Spoleczne skutki bezrobocia (The Social Effects of Unemployment), Warsaw, 
1932; Krahelska and Prus, Z ycie bezrobotnych badania ankietowe (Life of the Unemployed: 
an Enquiry), Warsaw, 1933; Wichalowski, Wies nie ma pracy (Out of Work Villagers), 
Warsaw, 1935; Pamietniki Bezobotnych (Memoirs of Unemployed Persons), Warsaw, 1933): 

Following several enquiries carried out in working-class milieux, Krahelska comes t 
the conclusion that under the influence of the depression a change occurred in the atti- 
tude of the masses towards property rights. She writes: “‘ Unemployment and want, 
due to no fault of the workers, raised doubts in the minds of the masses as to the justice 
of private property rights.” (Krahelska: Przeobrazenia w psychice mas jako przyczynk 
do kwestii kryzysu ustroju (Transformations in the Psychology of the Masses and the 
Social Crisis, MS. paper read at the II Congress of Sociology, Warsaw, 1935)-) 

* See in this connexion the most valuable scheme of Problems set up by Prof. Thorsten 
Sellin in his book: Research Memorandum on Crime in the Repression, Social Science Research 
Council, Bulletin 27, 1937, which in his opinion ought to be examined when studying the 
— of economic conditions on crime in a given social environment at a given period 

time, 
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present investigations are also a contribution to the study of the 
influence of the business cycle on crime (especially the influence of 
the crisis). 

(13) We have depicted the economic situation of the various 
classes of the population and of the country by using many dif- 
ferent economic indices. Our investigation showed that the 
method of applying a restricted number of indices, as followed by a 
great number of earlier studies in this field, must be considered as 
quite insufficient in view of the complicated nature of the present- 
day economic structure. Whilst von Mayr could show the depend- 
ence of the incidence of larceny on economic conditions, using only 
one index (that of grain), under present-day conditions this method 
would be inadequate because of the heterogeneous nature of 
modern economic life. Our investigations have shown also that 
in view of the exceptional complexity of modern economic life, it is 
necessary to make use not only of simple but also of combined 
indices. Finally, it is also essential that all these indices should be 
properly differentiated so that any differences in economic position 
existing inside each social group can be ascertained.? 

(14) It follows from our investigations that the influence of 
economic conditions on crime does not operate in a mechanical 
manner. The various economic changes and fluctuations cannot 
immediately bring about changes in the crime rate. If, for instance, 
deterioration in the economic situation has been preceded by a period 
of prosperity, crime must not necessarily increase immediately a 
period of depression ensues; during the early stages of an economic 
crisis, the material and psychological effects of the preceding years 
of prosperity may still make their influence felt. 

_ (15) Even when the influence of economic conditions on crime 
is proved, it is still necessary to remember that a conclusion cannot 
be drawn as to the relationship between the intensity of the economic 
factor and the crime reaction. For example, if the economic indices 
fall 30 per cent., the indices of crime need by no means necessarily 


* So, for instance, such a precise index as that of the real value of industrial wages fails 
to depict the situation of the manual workers fully, since it covers only sums paid out to 
workers in the large- and medium-scale industries and excludes from calculation artisan 
workers engaged in handicraft trades, and home workers. The indices relating to the 
rural population are still less precise as the rural population of Poland is greatly differen- 
tated and consists of a large number of the most varied groups with wide diversity in 
the range of their economic condition. It is not known which groups are covered by 
the indices of rural market consumption and of farm prices, yet these groups are many 
and widely diverse: large landowners of the squire class, owners of large farms, yeomen 
cultivating quite prosperous holdings, large peasant proprietors and small-holders operat- 
ing self-sufficient units, the millions of peasants on uneconomic dwarf holdings too small 
to yield subsistence to the owner’s family, farm labourers (really the rural proletariat), 
village craftsmen and home-workers. The economic situation of these groups differs 
profoundly and cannot be precisely expressed by indices of such a general nature. 
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rise 30 per cent. for correlation between the two phenomena to exist 
These phenomena lie on quite different and distinct planes, and. 
therefore, economic pressure and the reaction of crime must be 
measured by diverse units of intensity. Thus, speaking of the effect 
of economic conditions on crime, it can at best be established that 
the trend of crime is conditioned by certain economic factors; 
- it is impossible to establish any quantitative relation between 
em. 

(16) Our analysis allows us also to state that, in general, 
prosperous times are less effective in reducing crime than times of 
crisis in increasing it. As offences against property are mostly 
committed by those classes of society which normally border on the 
poverty line, even a slight deterioration in their economic situation 
puts these classes in exceptionally dire straits and leads to an increase 
of their ratio of crime. On the other hand, there must be exception- 
ally great and prolonged prosperity if it is to react on the economic, 
moral, and psychological position of these classes, and in consequence 
contribute to a decrease in their crime ratio. Prosperity, in order 
to influence the downward trend of crime, must be especially marked 
when it follows a period of violent depression. 

(17) This influence of economic conditions on crime in the 
selected social environment during the given period of time was 
particularly strong. Thus, for instance, during the period of barely 
two years (1930-32) the aggregate number of larcenies reported, 
which had fluctuated in the neighbourhood of about 305 thousand 
cases a year, sharply increased by 140,000 cases. This is equivalent 
to the hypothesis that the country—assuming the crime-rate stable— 
had become half as great again in area. The crisis raised larceny 
to an entirely new and hitherto unattained level. Thereafter, the 
whole subsequent course of this crime continued to fluctuate from 
this newly created level. The economic crisis in Poland brought 
with it a new datum line of larcenous criminality. 

(18) The influence of economic conditions on crime in general 
manifests itself with even greater force if we note the high percentage 
of offences of an economic character in the total volume of crime. 
Larceny, taken by itself, during the period under investigation 
accounted for about 70 per cent. of the aggregate crime in Poland, 
whilst larceny together with the receiving of stolen property, 
robbery, fraud, and embezzlement accounted for as much as 80 per 
cent. of the total figure. Therefore, since the course of economic 
criminality determines the course of crime as a whole, it is clear that 
the economic conditions which directly influence the former 
indirectly influence the entire movement of crime. The whole 
trend of crime depends on the trend of economic crime and more 
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especially on larceny, and the latter, as we have seen, is shaped by 
economic conditions. 

(19) Economic conditions, however, do not affect crime as a whole 
but only certain particular offences or groups of offences. Our 
investigation has shown that the group of offences against the person, 
and especially assault and homicide, fluctuate in relation to economic 
conditions in a different manner from the group of offences against 
property, especially larceny, fraud, embezzlement, and robbery. 
Economic depression leads to decrease of the former group, and 
prosperity to their increase. It has also been shown that their 
curve follows closely that of the consumption of alcohol. Particu- 
larly striking is the inverse trend of the assault and larceny. While 
arson appears to belong to the group of offences against the person, 
rather than property, our investigations have also shown that 
abandonment of children, being formerly an offence against the 
person, in reality is determined by economic conditions no less 
closely than the most typical offence against property—larceny 
without breaking-in. 

(20) Even with regard to the different offences against property, 
economic conditions do not have an identical effect. us, for 
instance, the influence of these conditions on picking pockets is of 
such a nature that prosperity leads to the increase, whilst depression 
tends to the decrease of this offence. Economic conditions, there- 
fore, affect the offence of picking pockets in a different way from 
that of larceny without breaking-in and larceny from fields and 
forests. The curve of picking pockets, although determined by 
economic conditions, resembles rather that of assault. As regards 
fraud and embezzlement, increase was observed both during pros- 
perity and during crisis. Hence, in the light of our data, it can be 
stated that with regard to offences against property, the influence 
of economic conditions cannot be deduced a@ priori, but must be 
checked in every case with reference to strictly differentiated offences. 
_ (21) Our investigation has also shown that when analysing the 
influence of the economic factor on crime we must not only examine 
particular crimes, but also their different types. So, for instance, 
should our investigation be limited only to the general group of 
“ larceny ” without singling out the various and basic types of this 
offence, results would be vague and of little value. Ifthen a detailed 
differentiation of such a relatively simple crime as larceny is 80 
essential, it is evident how important such differentiation is in the 
case of the different offences against the person, when account 1s 
taken of the heterogeneous and complicated motives which inspire 
them. It is, however, difficult to effect such a differentiation, not 
only owing to the fact that the usual legal and statistical classification 
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of these offences is too general, but also because a deeper classifica- 
tion, based on the motives leading to such crimes, is practically im- 
possible at the present stage of psychological knowledge. Yet the 
lack of such classification constitutes a great obstacle to the study 
of the relationship between economic conditions and these crimes. 

(22) Finally, let us formulate the following general observation 
which, however, has certain practical bearings as well. In an article 
published recently Mr. J. W. C. Turner and the present author 
attempted a classification of Criminal Science. It comprises, in 
our opinion, the three following branches: Criminology (subdivided 
into criminal biology and criminal sociology), Criminal Policy, and 
Criminal Law. While criminal biology studies the individual origin 
of crime, criminal sociology studies (inter alia) its social origin and 
aspects. By Criminal Policy we understand that branch of Criminal 
Science which has as its immediate aim the study and the systema- 
tization of all measures to be taken against crime in the sphere of 
prevention, of legislation, and of punitive treatment, and as its ulti- 
mate aim the co-ordination of the whole into an organized system 
of state activity. Criminal law, certainly an important branch of 
criminal science, in which it must be accorded its own place, is, 
however, when viewed from a wider angle, an instrument of criminal 
policy. For it is in criminal law that we find the rules prescribed 
by criminal policy for deciding first whether what has been done 
amounts to a crime, secondly, whether the particular person accused 
has committed that crime, and thirdly what is the assigned sanction 
if he has committed it. 

The study here presented is a study in criminal sociology because 
it examines the influence of an exogenous factor on the origin of 
crime. It covers, however, a somewhat wider field and reflects on 
other branches of criminal science, especially on criminal policy and 
criminal law. Let us take one instance (Table 30). 








TABLE 30 
Decline in indices of economic life in 1932 in | Increase of larceny and of some of its types in 
relation to 1930. | 1932 in relation to 1930. 

Fei Ay he aliea is Percent. | a. OF Per cent. 
Industrial output. . - — 34°5 | Total larceny . _ «|b 48 
No. of industrial establishments | Larceny without breaking-in . + 40°9 

(Categories I-VI) — 19°3 | Larceny from fields and forests + 73? 
Capital investment . ¥ . — 48-8 | Larceny with breaking-in -|+ 
Industrial employment. . — 26-4 | Larceny from railways without _ 
Real value of industrial wages . — 34°6 | _ breaking-in . - + 1923 
Rural market consumption - | — 36°7 | 


i ie ss pee See 





1 See L. Radzinowicz and J. W. C. Turner, “ The Language of Criminal Scenes 
The Cambridge Law Journal, Vol. VII, No. 2, 1940, pp. 224-237; also reprinted as a Howat 
League Pamphlet with a Preface by G. Benson, M.P., the Chairman of the League. 
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This table shows in a striking manner what an important part a 
rational social and economic policy may play in the fight against 
crime. Such a policy can operate as one of the most potent measures 
of indirect prevention, and should be recognized as forming a vital 
part of what we have called General Criminal Prophylaxy.* 

But economic conditions have in other ways also a deep influence 
on criminal policy (in the legislative and punitive spheres), and on 
criminal law. Under the direct impact of deteriorating economic 
conditions the whole structure of criminality undergoes striking 
changes and this in its turn affects the whole working of the machin- 
ery of criminal justice. The tremendous increase in crime produced 
by an economic crisis brings with it an increase in juvenile crime, in 
offences committed by first offenders and by incipient recidivists; 
it brings an increase in short terms of imprisonment, it leads to over- 
crowding of prisons, renders it difficult to place discharged prisoners 
in work, and causes a general dislocation of the whole machinery of 
criminal administration. Economic crisis leads to penal crisis. 

The State, failing to eliminate or to neutralize the real cause, 
attempts a reshaping of criminal policy and criminal law as a pallia- 
tive to meet the difficulties of the situation and very often, overlook- 
ing the real cause of the penal crisis, embarks on an “ authoritative ” 
criminal system. Such a system takes a short view, tending to have 
regard only to crime and not to criminals, thus massing offenders 
together and endeavouring to extirpate criminality by excessively 
severe punishments. The economic crisis, leading to a penal crisis, 
gives rise to a reactionary administration of criminal justice. The 
history of criminal policy and criminal law not only of the past, 
but also of recent times in certain countries, provides us with ample 
evidence of the real origin of this retrogressive process in criminal 
Justice. 

A study of the influence of economic conditions on crime is thus 
not only a theoretical investigation into the origin of crime, but also 
is essential to a correct understanding of certain stages in the develop- 
ment of criminal policy and criminal law. It illustrates the inter- 
dependence of all branches of Criminal Science.’ 


"See L. Radzinowicz and J. W. C. Turner, “The Language of Criminal Science,’ 

The Cambridge Law Journal, Vol. VII, No. 2, 1940, p. 234- : . 

Conversely when economic conditions are improving or are established at a relatively 
high level, crime diminishes, social tension is relaxed and an opportunity is given for a 
long view in criminal policy which looks to reformation by individual treatment rather 
than to mass punishment. 

_* The present article together with the two which preceded it (Soc. Rev., Vol. XXXI, 
No. 3, July 1939, and Vol. XXXIII, Jan.—April, 1941) are extracted from the author’s 
monograph, “‘ Economic Conditions and Crime in Poland,”’ which was chosen, in August 
1939, by the Polish Academy of Science, Cracow, for publication. The outbreak of war, 

wever, prevented its publication. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE 
INTERVIEW 
By JULIAN BLACKBURN 


[i is the purpose of this paper to indicate the main foci of 
interest of contemporary work on the psychology of the 
interview, and to show how investigations which have been 
proceeding on lines of enquiry related to, but not exclusively 
concerned with, the interview technique have been found to 
provide material of considerable significance for interviewers. 
Although the modern interview still remains more an art 
than a scientific instrument, the information which may be 
obtained about a person by a highly skilled interviewer 
using a well-developed technique is potentially very accurate. 
The technique has progressed a long way from the early days 
of physiognomy or snap intuitive judgments. 

Even so far as physiognomy is concerned, however, All- 
port? has shown that certain things may be deducible about 
a person in some cases. It is well known that extreme cases of 
glandular disturbance, e.g. “‘ thyroid”’ and “ eunuchoid” 
types, are accompanied both by obvious facial stigmata and 
by personality and temperamental changes. But these are 
extremes which are widely divergent from the norm. Within 
the normal range itself, however, bodily build may be 
indirectly related to personality traits: those whose fortune 
it is to possess strong, healthy, and attractive physical char- 
acteristics may find that they receive far more social approval 
than those who are weak, unattractive, or repulsive, and thus 
they will develop more extroverted and sociable traits of 
temperament. This provides a very different explanation 
from Kretschmer’s? nativistic theory of the association be- 
tween physique and temperament. 


2 Allport, G. W., Personality: A Psychological Interpretation. (New York: Holt, 1937.) 
Pp. 588. 

* Kretschmer, E., Physique and Character, and ed. (London: Kegan Paul, 1936) 
Pp. 282. 
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Experiments on judging characteristics from photographs 
have always given disappointing results. The reason may 
be that such judgments are inevitably based on the essen- 
tially artificial abstraction of one momentary phase of a 
person’s behaviour from the total series of acts which might 
enable us to describe his characteristics more accurately. 
Certainly it is true that studies of expressive behaviour such 
as have been performed by Allport and Vernon’ and by 
Estes* have been more convincing. 

In Estes’ experiment a short film was made of a number 
of people whose traits of personality had been intensively 
studied for a period of a year by a group of psychologists. 
The film showed them engaged in various activities—wrest- 
ling, holding a lighted match as long as possible, building 
card houses, and a few others. They were then rated by a 
group of psychiatric social workers—all of whom had had at 
least two years’ practical experience—on the same char- 
acteristics as had been studied by the psychologists during the 
previous year. The object, therefore, was to compare im- 
pressions which could be gained while watching a two-minute 
film with the results of a long-term experimental and 
clinical study. The experiment indicated quite clearly that 
in such a situation the accuracy of the judgment depended 
on three factors—the nature of the characteristics that were 
being measured, the character of the person being judged, 
and the ability of the person making the judgment. : 

So far as the characteristics themselves were concerned, 
overt and expressive traits like aggressiveness and sub- 
missiveness, apathy and intensity, and inhibition or impul- 
siveness, were more accurately rated than were character- 
istics like snobbishness, and realism or paranoia. So far as 
the people being judged were concerned, all the raters— 
good and poor alike—found much the same relative difficulty 


* Allport, G. W., and Vernon, P. E., Studies in Expressive Movement. (New York: 


Macmillan, 1933.) Pp. 269. 
* Estes, S. G., J. abn. soc. psychol., 1938, XX XIII, pp. 217-36. 
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in judging the different candidates: and so far as the inherent 
shrewdness of the judge himself was concerned, the average 
correctness of the ten best judges was 33 per cent. better than 
that of the ten poorest, the record of the best single judge 
being 62 per cent. better than that of the worst. 

By way of exploring the characteristics of a good judge of 
other people, Vernon! has presented some evidence that 
there are three different types of good judges, namely, those 
who are good at judging themselves, those who are good at 
judging their friends and associates, and those who are good 
at judging strangers. The characteristics of these three 
types are somewhat different. From an_ experimental 
enquiry Vernon concluded that people who judged them- 
selves well possessed, among other characteristics, more 
intelligence and more sense of humour than the average: 
those who were good judges of their friends and associates 
were less sociable and less intelligent, but more artistic than 
good judges of themselves: while those who were good 
judges of strangers were distinctly more artistic and intelli- 
gent than the average, and probably more sociable too. 

A more elaborate analysis of the qualifications required by 
a good judge of other people has been made by Allport.’ 
He maintains that people on the whole are more likely to 
judge accurately those who most closely resemble themselves. 
The best judge of a characteristic is one who possesses that 
characteristic himself, and a man is a better judge of another 
man than he is of a woman. Closely related to this is the 
need for maturity and for an experience of human nature in 
its most varied forms, for the wider and more varied one’s 
experiences, the more likely is one to have actually performed 
oneself a type of reaction one observes in someone else. 
(Contrary to popular belief, therefore, youth is more likely to 
misjudge its elders than they are to return the compliment.) 


* Vernon, P. E., 7. soc. psychol., 1933, IV, pp. 42-57. ' 
* Allport, G. W., Personality: A Psychological Interpretation. (New York: Holt, 1937.) 


Pp. 588. 
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It follows from this also that the better the judge the more 
complex and subtle is his personality likely to be. The 
second group of desirable qualities are insight and detach- 
ment. The better one appreciates one’s own failings, follies, 
and hypocrisies, the less is one likely to make a superficial 
diagnosis of other people. The greater one’s insight the 
more introspective and introverted one is likely to be also, 
and this in its turn implies a resistance to the changing 
influences of different environments and a _ reasonable 
detachment from them. The third group of qualities con- 
cerns intelligence: the good judge must be able to see the 
relation between a person’s present activity and the unseen 
background out of which it has emerged. He must be able 
to reconstruct a person’s characteristics from the few frag- 
ments which appear in an interview. In order to encourage 
and to nurture by patient questioning and a constant appear- 
ance of friendly interest the greatest possible frankness from 
the person interviewed, the good judge must possess in 
addition the gift of “‘ social intelligence.” 

Having discussed some of the characteristics required by a 
person if he is to make a satisfactory interviewer, it will be 
well to consider the precautions that must be taken to guard 
against the influence of bias and prejudice, and to establish 
the interview itself on a reasonable setting. As a preliminary 
to this it is convenient to make a few remarks comparing the 
interview with another technique for finding out about 
personality characteristics, namely, the questionnaire. 

There are various points of advantage and disadvantage 
which one method has over the other. An advantage which 
may be attributed to the interview is that misconceptions 
due to the wording of questions may be more easily cleared 
away. In questionnaires the questions are printed formally, 
and there is no further amplification or clarification for any- 
one who may misinterpret their purport. Misconceptions 
may be guarded against to a great extent by a preliminary 
pilot survey, supported by a series of interviews on a small 
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portion of the population to be subsequently investigated. 
This will indicate some of the questions that are liable to be 
misunderstood. But even after great care has been taken 
in the preparation of a suitable form of questionnaire, one 
must still be prepared to find that a few ambiguous or ob- 
scure interpretations have been overlooked. It is true that a 
questionnaire presents exactly the same objective situation to 
everybody and that it therefore seems to be more scientific- 
ally exact than an interview, but the whole point is that 
different people may interpret this situation differently, and 
that therefore a modifiable form to suit individual peculiari- 
ties may be better for extracting the fullest possible amount 
of information from everybody. One of the best-known 
examples of the way in which questionnaires have been mis- 
interpreted occurred when some American textile workers 
were invited to answer the question “‘ Do you believe in 
arbitration as a satisfactory method for settling industrial 
disputes?’’ To the astonishment of the investigators 
practically all the returns contained the answer “ No.” 
The discrepancy between this and what was expected on 
a prior: grounds was sufficiently great for the investigators to 
check the question by a series of interviews. They then 
discovered that this particular group of workers understood 
the word “ arbitration ’’ to mean “‘ complete surrender to the 
employers,” and the question to which they were giving 
the answer “No” was therefore, ‘Do you believe in 
complete surrender to the employers as a satisfactory 
method for settling industrial disputes?’ The vast pre- 
ponderance of negative answers was consequently more 
understandable. 

The fact that the interview is an individual affair involving 
in its essence the element of human contact is both one of its 
main advantages and one of its main disadvantages when 
compared with the questionnaire. It is disadvantageous in 
that when people may be dealt with only individually the 
amount of time required to investigate a group that will have 
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any significance for statistical purposes is very large indeed. 
It is advantageous in that, as has been mentioned in the 
previous paragraph, where there is individual human con- 
tact there is the possibility of developing a sufficiently flexible 
technique in the wording of questions, and in the order of 
presentation of topics, to get the most out of each individual 
who is investigated, instead of a vaguely moderate amount 
from everybody. 

One further disadvantage of the interview technique 
requires discussion. Although misconceptions about the 
meaning of questions may be more easily disposed of when 
the questions are presented in the course of the conversation 
that develops in the interview situation, yet at the same 
time it is far easier to convey suggestion by the spoken than 
by the written word. Not only may suggestion be conveyed 
by the actual form of words which is used in framing the 
question (a type of suggestion which may be conveyed 
equally well by the questionnaire), but also by the way in 
which those words are spoken, by the relative emphasis that 
is laid upon them, and even by the speed or rhythm with 
which they are spoken. 

It is extremely easy, therefore, for an interviewer’s personal 
bias to influence the type of question he may ask or the way . 
in which he asks it, so that the replies are not representative 
of the candidate’s true views. The effect of such bias has 
been experimentally induced by Harvey,! who gave her 
interviewers a character sketch of each candidate they were 
about tointerview. Each character sketch suggested that the 
candidate was inferior in respect to one of three character 
traits—reliability, sociability, or emotional stability. With- 
out the interviewers’ knowing it the bias did in fact adversely 
affect about 40 per cent. of the ratings they gave to the 
candidates on the critical traits. There was, however, a 
limit to the extent of the experimentally induced bias, and 
it was not sufficient to outweigh all the other clues from a 

1 Harvey, S. M., Brit. 7. psychol., 1938, XXVIII, p. 263. 
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person’s appearance and behaviour that emerge in the course 
of an interview. 

The effect of the personal bias of an interviewer on his 
reaction to the candidate often goes by the name of the 
“ halo” effect, and it has become one of the principal things 
that all interviewers are repeatedly warned against. Briefly, 
the halo effect is the tendency of interviewers who are 
personally attracted to a particular candidate to over- 
estimate the extent to which he possesses desirable character- 
istics, and to underestimate him on undesirable character- 
istics. Similarly, if an interviewer is faced with a candidate 
whom he finds irritating or repellent, he will tend to under- 
value his desirable characteristics and to overstress his 
undesirable. It is sometimes said that the halo effect does 
not matter very much if the purpose of an interview is to 
select a personal assistant for oneself, because it is pleasanter 
to work with someone whose personality one finds attractive, 
even though he may be somewhat inferior in other respects 
to a candidate who is personally less pleasing. When, 
however, one is choosing a candidate to work with someone 
else one must be on one’s guard against the halo effect much 
more, for one cannot be sure that a person who is pleasing to 
oneself will also prove pleasing to someone else. The truth of 
this will clearly depend on how far one’s own idea of a 
pleasing person is shared by other people, how far, that is to 
Say, one’s own stereotype is common property. Some are 
certainly less widely shared than others: some people main- 
tain that a green-eyed person is more trustworthy than a 
brown-eyed; others believe the reverse to be true: some 
people think that red-haired individuals are quick-tempered: 
some think that a person who is neatly dressed will do his work 
neatly: some think that a person who talks quickly has a quick 
mind: and if a photograph is taken of a smiling candidate 
he will be rated more highly in intelligence than if he appears 
without a smile. Certainly the idea of a pleasant personality 
is likely to be a stereotype that is fairly widely shared. 
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The existence of a widespread stereotype may be illustrated 
by the following schematic drawings of faces.’ If these faces 





Jo. G7. 


are shown to a group of people, about go per cent. of the 
group will say that Jg shows greater energy and determina- 
tion. We have not in this case any means of checking the 
accuracy of the diagnosis. In other cases, however, we have. 
If a series of, say, a dozen photographs of boys differing 
widely in Intelligence Quotient is shown to a group of judges 
who are asked to rank them in order of intelligence,* the ~ 
correlation between the rank order of the different judges is 
often quite respectably high. When, however, the average 
rank order of the judges is correlated with the true order, 
judged by intelligence tests, the result is usually insignificant. 
The importance of an experiment of this kind is that it illus- 
trates the existence of a widely accepted stereotype (based 
perhaps on the type of clothes the boy is wearing, on the 
extent to which he is smiling or frowning, the prominence or 
recessiveness of his chin or his forehead, or a combination of 
these and other characteristics), which in fact is not related 
to the characteristic it is supposed to indicate. 

How, then, can one guard against the halo effect and the 


* From Samuels, M. R., Character and Personality, 1939, VIII, pp. 18-27. 
* Gaskill, P. C., Fenton, N., and Porter, J. P., 7. appl. psychol., 1927, XI, pp. 994-403- 
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acceptance of stereotypes? This is where Allport’s char- 
acteristics of the good judge of other people comes in— 
particularly the characteristics under the heading of insight 
and detachment. The more one appreciates and is con- 
sciously aware of one’s own bias, the less is one likely to rely 
on the stereotypes based upon them. 

Among other techniques for controlling the influence of the 
halo effect, the application of a rating scale is often found to 
be useful. Ifthe candidates are graded on a five-point scale 
on a number of mental characteristics separately considered, 
a more accurate picture is likely to emerge than if a general 
character sketch is written without the help of this more 
objective background. 

Finally, an interviewer's personal bias is likely to diminish 
in importance if he presents his character study to a small 
group of other skilled interviewers,* and embodies their 
views in his final assessment of the candidate; for then 
either his own bias will tend to cancel an opposing bias of 
some other member of the group, or else, if his bias is a 
generally accepted stereotype, some other member of the 
group may point to its existence if he fails to notice it himself. 

We are now in a position to take up the question of the 
conduct of the interview itself. This is where Mr. Oldfield * 
makes a major contribution to the subject. The first thing 
that the interviewer must concentrate on with all his skill is 
to stimulate the candidate into clearly displaying his attitudes, 
and he must do this through the medium of conversational 
techniques. When he has succeeded in selecting the right 
topics for this purpose (and a topic which is most suitable for 
encouraging one candidate to display his attitudes may be 


1 The halo effect has for some time been one of the principal things that all those who 
are engaged in interviewing have been warned against. So much have people been 
warned against it that there may now be a danger that some interviewers will over- 
compensate for it. It is important, therefore, to be on one’s guard against this, and to 
try to strike a balance between the halo and the overcompensated halo. 

2 See S. Clement Brown, Chapter 15 in The Siudy of Society, ed. F. C. Bartlett and 
others. 

* Oldfield, R. C., The Psychology of the Interview. (London : Methuen : 1941.) Pp. "+ 
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quite different from that which is most suitable for another), 
he must pay close attention to these attitudes as they are dis- 
played, and form his judgment of the candidate on the basis 
of what he perceives. The major problem here is clearly to 
persuade the candidate into disclosing what it is the inter- 
viewer wants to know, and the problem is made more 
difficult by the fact that practically all interview situations 
are conducive to a suspension or inhibition of the display of 
any attitude at all by the candidate. This is particularly 
pronounced in employment interviews, though it is apt to be 
less marked in medical, vocational guidance, or psychiatric 
social interviews, where the candidate will tend to believe 
that the interviewer is anxious to do his best to help him. 
Particularly in employment interviews, therefore, the inter- 
viewer must try every method that is open to him if he is to 
establish a proper rapport between himself and the candidate, 
and thus to provide the requisite conditions for an adequate 
judgment. 

It has been maintained by some people that much may be 
learnt about a candidate from the way in which he, rather 
than the interviewer, attempts to establish rapport. It is 
true that when a candidate of this type ts encountered much - 
can be learnt about him, but it is so unusual to find one that, 
if the initiative is always left to the candidate, far more 
information about the vast majority of candidates will be lost 
than will be gained from these very few. The interviewer 
should therefore always take the initiative in setting the 
candidate at his ease. 

Much may be done to ameliorate the tension before the 
interview begins at all, and Oldfield makes a number of use- 
ful suggestions here. Proper arrangements should be made 
for the candidate to be considerately and pleasantly received 
at the door, so that even if he is not given the impression that 
he is a person of importance, he will not be treated as a com- 
plete nonentity: the room in which he is asked to wait (if 
waiting is unavoidable) should be thoughtfully furnished, and 
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not starkly bare: and, a very important consideration, it 
must be kept warm. A mirror is a useful addition to the 
furniture of the waiting-room, and lavatory accommodation 
should be provided in such a way that a candidate does not 
have to embarrass himself by asking where it is. 
While the candidate is waiting he should be given some- 
thing todo. This should be neither so difficult that it will 
only serve to confuse him and to make him more nervous than 
before, nor so easy that it requires no concentration of atten- 
tion at all. Oldfield suggests that the filling in of an applica- 
tion form is the kind of task that is needed to occupy the time 
of candidates waiting for employment interviews. 
The interviewer’s first job in the interview room itself is to 
reduce his prestige advantage so that a true conversational 
situation may be more readily established between himself 
and the candidate. He must do this without undue “ hearti- 
ness” or other over-strenuous efforts to put the candidate 
at his ease which will only serve to make him more uneasy. 
The interviewer’s initial advantage may be reduced if he 
arranges that the candidate’s chair is as good as his own, and 
that the light (which should be good) falls on them both 
impartially. The practice of getting the candidate to face a 
strong light is likely to make him more embarrassed than at 
his ease. During the course of the interview interruptions 
must be reduced to an absolute minimum, for interruptions 
not only break the thread of conversation and thus introduce 
the necessity for re-establishing rapport after each occasion, 
but they may also serve to give the impression that the inter- 
viewer is a very busy person, and thus undermine his attempts 
to reduce his prestige advantage. A definite appointment 
will have been made for practically all employment inter- 
views, and wherever possible they should be made in other 
types of interview also, partly because the candidates will be 
kept waiting a minimum of time, and partly because they 
will know that they have a definite amount of the inter- 
viewer’s time to themselves, without having to hurry through 
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what they want to say to let the other people waiting in the 
queue outside have a chance to come in for their interview. 
For the same reason the interviewer must treat the candidate 
with every consideration, giving him plenty of time to say 
what he wants, and asking his questions in as unhurried a 
manner as possible. Obviously, too, if he finds it imperative 
to look at his watch or the clock in the course of the interview 
he should do it openly: there are few things more embarrass- 
ing to some candidates than to notice an interviewer glancing 
at his watch in a way that is intended to be carefully and 
tactfully concealed. 

To take notes during an interview is sometimes desirable 
and sometimes not. It is up to the interviewer to decide 
whether the candidate is the kind of person who will object to 
having a record made of what he is saying, or whether it will 
improve the rapport, as it sometimes does. The desirability 
of taking notes will also depend on the nature of the topic 
discussed. It is often particularly difficult or inadvisable to 
take notes while topics of a highly personal nature are being 
discussed. In this case it has been suggested’ that if the 
interviewer feels it is essential to remember what has taken 
place he should adopt some mnemonic system, or make a 
single note or drawing to remind him of the facts later, or - 
alternatively, that immediately the intimate topics have been 
concluded the conversation should be turned to some more 
neutral topic already discussed, when the interviewer can 
make notes of the intimate topic. Probably the former 
technique is preferable. In general, when notes are taken 
they will be taken either during the conversation or during 
appropriate breaks in it, but in either case considerable skill 
is required. If the first procedure is adopted it is difficult to 
combine note taking with the maintenance of true conversa- 
tion, for the taking of notes will introduce a certain artificial- 
ity into the situation which will tend to make the conversation 


* See S. Clement Brown’s and A. Rodger’s chapters in The Study of Society, ed. F. C. 
Bartlett and others. 
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stilted : if the second method is chosen the skill lies in choosing 
the right moment for taking the notes without making the 
conversation disjointed, and without halting the candidate 
prematurely from elaborating a point he may have been 
developing slowly and spasmodically. The advantage of 
taking notes, on the other hand, is that it enables the inter- 
viewer to take his eyes off the candidate and so to break down 
the embarrassment of a perpetual stare, and it sometimes 
serves to increase rapport by emphasizing the importance of 
the occasion, particularly in vocational guidance or 
psychiatric interviews. This is particularly likely to occur 
if the interviewer is good at interpreting what points the 
candidate considers to be specially important. 

If a routine be adopted in the conduct of the interview, 
time will be saved, and the interviewer can be sure that every 
relevant topic will be touched upon during the course of the 
interview. On the other hand, if a routine comes to be 
relied upon, the result may be a loss of human contact. The 
increased objectivity through the adoption of a routine will 
not ensure that more or more accurate information will be 
obtained from the candidates, for some topics may be more 
suitable than others for encouraging different candidates to 
display their attitudes. 

It is likely that the more intimate the nature of the inter- 
view the more objective it has to be made, and interviews on 
sexual and marital adjustment have sometimes been made so 
objective that the questions have been printed on cards and 
handed to the candidates to read. But to carry objectivity 
to this extreme may lead to all the disadvantages of the 
questionnaire technique with none of its advantages. __ 

The opening topic of conversation should not be too trivial 
or it will fail to attract the candidate’s serious attention, but 
it must be something which the candidate can, without 
difficulty, discuss as an equal. Oldfield suggests that at the 
present moment a discussion of the difficulties of transport 
in war time, emerging out of an enquiry whether the can- 
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didate found any difficulty in getting to the place of meeting, 
is appropriate. 

If the candidate knows that unpleasant topics will be dealt 
with at some time in the course of the interview, they should 
be introduced as early as possible after rapport has been fully 
established. In employment interviews it is suggested that 
it may be convenient to ask the candidate as soon as possible 
why he left his last job, and to conduct the interview back- 
wards from that point. 

Questions must of course be asked without conveying any 
suggestion about a particular type of reply; but some types of 
question are more successful in evoking information than 
others. Questions framed in relation to other people’s 
behaviour are usually found to yield more information than 
those framed in relation to the candidate’s own behaviour." 
So to a question like ‘‘ Do other members of your family get 
on well with you?” a candidate will tend to answer more 
freely and frankly than to a question like “‘ Do you get on 
well with other members of your family?” Questions 
framed unsympathetically should be avoided, as should also 
questions which disclose a candidate’s inconsistencies. 
Criticizing and moralizing in the course of the interview 
should obviously be avoided too, if rapport is to be main- 
tained. 

Among the conversational techniques recommended by 
Oldfield we find the following: (1) Agreement with the 
candidate’s views. This serves to lessen the inevitable 
initial barriers. The technique may be extended if the 
interviewer expresses more fulsome views about the topic in 
question than it really warrants: this will test the candidate’s 
honesty, independence, and self-confidence, for the weaker 
candidates will allow the amplified agreement to pass un- 
challenged. (2) Disagreement may also be subtly used. 
If it is only partial the candidate’s independence may be 
tested without his being exposed to the full strain of total 


* See A. Rodger’s chapter in The Study of Society, ed. F. C. Bartlett and others. 
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opposition. (3) Surprise and astonishment may be used to 
improve rapport, as may also the treatment of the candidate’s 
arguments with due seriousness. 

Two lines of criticism can be levelled against a detailed 
display of techniques of this kind. One is that such analysis 
destroys the essentially human side to the interview, and that 
by being coldly calculating in the adoption of one or other 
technique one will lose the human element from which it is 
possible to gain so much knowledge. But if this is true at all 
it is only likely to be true as one is consciously trying to 
improve one’s technique of interviewing. As soon as one has 
had sufficient experience with the techniques they will no 
longer interfere. 

The other criticism is that the techniques savour too much 
of armchair analysis, and that more experimental evidence 
should be presented to show that they are really valuable and 
helpful. To this one may reply that no experiment can be 
performed until the problems to be investigated have been 
analysed and crystallized. 

Finally, Mr. Oldfield’s closing words of advice disclose the 
essential doctrine of his book, and every interviewer will do 
well to ponder over them. During the interview, the inter- 
viewer ought to think and act in terms of attitudes. “ Never 
mind what the candidate says; notice the way he says it.” 
“Don’t try to make the correct remark; think instead of the 
appropriate attitude to take up, and a suitable form of words will 
be forthcoming.” 
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PROPAGANDA AND DEMOCRACY 
By C. A. MACE 


| ameadesaig has not a good name; and this is not 
surprising if its object be, as Sir Peter Chalmers Mitchell 
has defined it, to promote the interests of those who contrive 
it rather than to benefit those to whom it is addressed. But 
it is not easy to decide whether the current practices of the 
propagandist are to be treated as degenerate residua of the 
ancient and not ignoble arts of persuasion or as primitive 
experiments in some finer art, and perhaps a science too, 
which has yet to grace the social life of man. It is not 
unnatural to suppose that just as a good currency must cir- 
culate before it can be debased, so, generally, normal healthy 
and legitimate functions in the body politic must antedate 
perversions and diseases. But cases can be cited in the 
opposite sense. The history of government and of social 
affairs generally is largely a story of the way in which less 
imperfect have gradually replaced the more imperfect social 
institutions; and there is hope to be extracted, even for 
propaganda, from the reflection that after all most of what 
is good in life has come to be only in consequence of incredibly 
slow advances from what must have appeared at the time 
very unpromising beginnings. 

Professor F. C. Bartlett’s recently published study of 
political propaganda ' is an invitation to the cool considera- 
tion of some of these larger issues, as well as some of the more 
urgent problems which confront a distracted world; and it 
is greatly to be hoped that the world will not plead its 
distractions as an excuse for declining the invitation. There 
is no other book which presents in so brief, so compact and 
so readable a form so many questions concerning the theory 
and practice of contemporary propaganda. Its six concen- 
trated chapters contain, in addition to a short history of 


1 Political Propaganda. (Cambridge University Press, 1940.) 35. 6d. 
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Russian, German, and Italian propaganda, an analysis of 
the aims, methods, and results of propaganda, together with 
a balanced discussion of the place of propaganda in a demo- 
cratic society. In these chapters there are set out both the 
observations of an acute psychologist on matters of psycho- 
logical—and of more than merely psychological—interest, 
and the reflections of an intellectual democrat on matters of 
profound concern to all who can enjoy the twinges of an 
intellectual conscience. The middle chapters are mainly 
psychological, but the book ends as it begins with an examina- 
tion of the relations of propaganda and education, and of 
the function of propaganda in the service of the sort of 
government which aims not at dictating opinion and action 
but at the encouragement of reflective and freely willed 
decisions. But while the two threads of interest can be 
distinguished it would be a mistake to make over much of 
the antithesis between the author as intellectual democrat 
and the author as psychologist, for some of the wisest 
observations in the book are those that are expressed when 
the two réles are most subtly combined. 

“ Propaganda ”’ is almost a synonym for “ suggestion”; 
and so, in fact, does Bartlett define it. It is “‘ an attempt to 
influence opinion and conduct . . . in such a manner that 
the persons who adopt the opinions and behaviour indicated 
do so without themselves making a definite search for 
reasons.”” But notwithstanding the attention the subject has 
received there is very little knowledge concerning how sug- 
gestion works. Perhaps it works in several ways. Bartlett 
draws attention to two important distinctions—the dis- 
tinction between suggestion that is based upon the relation 
of superiors to inferiors and that which is based upon 
friendliness and co-operation between equals, and the further 
distinction between suggestion conveyed in a commanding 
aggressive manner, and suggestion which is “ soft, insinuating, 
subtle and indirect.” The general course of the argument 
tends to indicate that the combination of superiority and 
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aggressiveness is most characteristic of the propaganda 
technique developed by the dictatorships, whilst the combina- 
tion of the co-operative attitude and some at least of the 
indirect methods are more appropriate to the democracies. 
That suggestion should ever be conveyed by a hostile and 
aggressive attitude is a very curious fact. The normal and 
typical case is that in which a friendly and co-operative 
relation is presupposed. It is very understandable that we 
should all be predisposed uncritically to accept the opinions, 
as we are predisposed to share the feelings and imitate the 
actions, of those we like. It is understandable, too, that in 
general we should be contra-suggestible, as we are contra- 
sympathetic and contra-imitative, in relation to people we 
abhor. How then does it come about that a hostile, 
threatening, and generally aggressive manner can sometimes 
be successfully employed as a method of propaganda? The 
answer would seem to be that it can be so employed only 
under rather special circumstances and even then only in 
virtue of something which is common to the two otherwise 
sharply contrasted situations. The common element is 
prestige and implies some or other kind of “ respect.” It 
would follow that the use of “ terror”? as a propagandist 
weapon can be employed only to break the already wavering 
will of a much weaker neighbour. It would be ridiculous 
for the weak neighbour to attempt to use the same technique 
in its counter-propaganda, and it is pointless for either side 
to employ this technique in the case of two antagonists that 
are fairly equally matched. In recent years we have wit- 
nessed the way in which German terror propaganda directed 
against Britain, with threats of invasion and destruction, have 
merely served to reinforce British internal propaganda 
designed to stiffen and maintain resistance. In the same 
way we have seen how German internal propagandists have 
been glad to draw upon the utterances of allied propagandists 
who think it wise to address the enemy “ in the only language 
they can understand.” 
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The chapter devoted to the tricks and devices of the propa- 
gandist covers an enormous field—the use and abuse of 
repetition, the preference for dogmatic statement to reasoned 
argument, negative versus positive appeals, the appeal to 
emotion, the technique of the propaganda “ barrage,” 
whispering campaigns, statistics and lies. On all these 
matters Bartlett writes with his usual acuteness and pene- 
tration. His critical technique is strongly reminiscent of the 
much-quoted solitary wasp which was supposed to paralyse 
its victim by a single sting directed with instinctive precision 
into some vital ganglion. But his criticism is never in 
intention merely destructive. On all the points discussed he 
has much to say which should help to place the practice of 
propaganda upon an assured scientific basis. 

There is probably nothing in the whole theory of propa- 
ganda that has been more widely and less critically assumed 
than that belief is induced and strengthened by repetition. 
But for this assumption there is—to use one of Bartlett’s 
favourite phrases—‘‘ no evidence to speak of.” It is of 
course true that a belief may by repetition become more 
widespread, and it is true that a statement may need to be 
repeated in order to receive attention, but there is little or 
no evidence that by repetition belief is increased. In any 
case, much depends upon the attitude of the recipient. 
Sometimes the public is attuned to repetition; it wants to 
be reassured or confirmed in that which it wishes to believe. 
Sometimes, as when it is listening for news, repetition merely 
evokes exasperation. Simple repetition does little to break 
down opposition or contrary belief. What is more impor- 
tant, as Bartlett insists, is repetition with variations, and it is 
the variation quite as much as the repetition that produces 
the required effect. 

Among the most judicious pages of this book are those in 
which Bartlett discusses truth and falsehood in propaganda. 
But it is curious and significant that it should still be possible 
to debate the question: Should the propagandist lie? The 
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psychologist, of course, is concerned only with the simple 
issue of fact: Does the systematic promulgation of lies attain 
the ends at which propaganda aims? And it is essentially 
a question of systematic lies. It is for the casuist to extract 
what interest may reside in the question of the exceptional 
lie under exceptional conditions. That the question of the 
systematic lie can be debated with reference to propaganda 
is symptomatic of the immaturity of this art. In almost 
every other context the issue has been decided. Everyone 
admits that to lie in private life may give the liar an un- 
doubted immediate advantage, but in the longer run lying 
does not pay. It is agreed that a contested election may be 
won by the political party which can produce the best last- 
minute lie, but no political party concerned with its reputa- 
tion after the election will make more than exceptional use 
of this weapon. The professional advertiser insists that 
truthfulness is not merely good morality, but is moreover 
jolly good advertising. Why, then, is the question revived 
in the case of political and international propaganda? For 
the less unscrupulous propagandists there can be few more 
cheering facts than their enemies’ disregard for truth; for 
a disregard for truth is here a disregard for the maintenance 
of efficiency in the instrument employed. To rely upon the 
immediate advantage of a lie, as to rely upon a rigid censor- 
ship (and the two things generally go together), is to hand ~ 
over enormous hostages to one’s enemies. There is surely an 
ever-growing and an ever-ripening harvest to be reaped by 
the first country to build up a propaganda machine or a 
system of publicity which everybody trusts. When men 
listen to the broadcasts of their enemies at the risk of fine, 
imprisonment, or death, they do not do so in order to hear 
their enemy’s jokes or to admire his eloquence. They take 
these risks because they do not wholly trust their internal 
sources of information and they want to know the facts. 
Truth is a commodity which in some measure everybody 
wants. Even in times of peace it has a steady if quiet sale. 
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When there is a shortage there are no sales resistances to be 
broken down, and it provides material for the one black 
market which no one is ashamed to patronize. To be 
truthful and factual is perhaps the simplest way of evoking 
the positive and receptive attitude which successful propa- 
ganda requires in its recipients. 

But to establish a system of publicity which everybody 
trusts can be the fruit only of a very long-term policy, and 
this consideration leads to what would seem to be the most 
fundamental principle on which Bartlett bases his case for 
democratic propaganda, and through which he resolves the 
apparent contradiction between propaganda and education. 
If propaganda consists in the attempt to influence opinion 
without regard to reason, and if its aim be to promote only 
the interests of those who contrive it, it must run counter 
to the whole temper and training of the intellectual and the 
democrat to employ it as an instrument of social policy. 
The intellectual democrat, in fact, would seem to be at a 
disadvantage both in the practice of propaganda and in a 
true evaluation of its function in social life. Accordingly it 
is not surprising to find that at the outset Bartlett justifies 
the use of propaganda in a democratic state only in self- 
defence against those who have no scruples, and expresses 
the hope and belief that it is a passing phenomenon carrying 
within itself the seeds of its own destruction. 

In this prognosis Bartlett may be right, but there are 
reasons also for thinking that here he is mistaken, and 
reasons for hoping that the instrument of propaganda, so far 
from favouring the reactionary forces in the world, may yet 
turn out to be a more powerful weapon for the defence of 
the democratic way of life. The appeal of the propagandist 
in the last resort is an appeal to publicity as against conceal- 
ment, and the advantage in the end lies with those who can 
place the larger number of cards upon the table. This, m 
fact, would seem to be Bartlett’s own conclusion. If selection 
can be made of the wisest observations in a very wise book, 
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choice may best fall perhaps upon those that follow from the 
distinction made between short-term and long-term propa- 
ganda. 

Broadly, the techniques of short-term propaganda are 
characteristic of the dictator countries, whereas long-term 
techniques are more appropriate to democracies. This is 
not surprising. Democracy itself is a long-term policy of 
government, and its methods by reason of their virtues must 
be relatively slow. There is, too, a natural association between 
the methods of democracy and the methods of education. 
It is in fact difficult to distinguish the techniques of education 
from those of long-term propaganda. There is no intrinsic 
virtue in knowing both sides of a disputed case, and no 
intrinsic virtue in having reasons for beliefs. The advantage 
lies in the fact that a belief established on the basis of reasons, 
and after hearing the case for the opposition, has a stability 
that other opinions lack. Here, too, the short-term propa- 
gandist who endeavours to conceal opposing views has given 
hostages to the counter-propagandist. 

In one of his recent ‘“‘ Notebook ”’ broadcasts, Mr. J. B. 
Priestley suggested that the microphone is an instrument 
that exposes insincerity. This if true is important, and would 
furnish another reason for the argument that propaganda 
techniques favour the more respectable causes. There are 
some considerations which would explain, if it be true, why 
it is so. The broadcast speaker must rely for his effects 
upon his voice alone. Now while it might be thought that 
the gestures and facial expressions of the visible speaker 
might also be revealing, it is not unlikely that in fact things 
work the other way, and that these visual manifestations 
merely distract attention from the voice which alone would 
betray. In this connexion it is of interest to recall the 
observation of W. H. R. Rivers, who recorded that his ten- 
dency to stutter was most pronounced when he had to act 
as chairman on public occasions and express himself only in 
polite chairmanlike (and so more or less insincere) remarks. 
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The question, at any rate, would repay investigation, as 
would of course so many things in this connexion which at 
present are only matters of confident but unfounded opinion. 
And this too is one of the chief conclusions upon which 
Bartlett everywhere insists. The fact of the matter is, when 
all is said and done, we do not as yet know very much about 
propaganda, about how it works and about its effects, 
What little we think we know mostly comes from tainted 
sources, and we have yet to begin to ascertain the poten- 
tialities of a scientific and enlightened propaganda service 
in the interests of a liberal democratic state. 

This book has been throughout a kind of dialogue between 
the author as intellectual democrat and the author as 
psychologist, and the psychologist has the last word: “ The 
success, not only of democratic propaganda, but ultimately 
of all democratic political organization, depends more than 
anything else upon a genuine knowledge of those human 
factors which determine friendliness and _ unfriendliness 
between differently organized social groups. . . . Methods 
are . . . beginning to take shape which bid fair to set the 
investigation of such factors, and of the ways in which they 
operate, upon a firmer and more scientific foundation. It 
may be a matter of life or death for the democracies of the 
world that these methods, whether in war or in peace, should 
be given the greatest possible encouragement and develop- 
ment.” 








SOCIAL CASE WORK 
By S. CLEMENT BROWN 


LL those who are interested in social service in a genera- 

tion when it must stand the test of crisis will be grateful 
for a timely book by Gordon Hamilton.' The author, 
well known for her balanced and lively teaching of this 
subject at the New York School of Social Work, has managed 
to combine very skilfully a detailed analysis of study and 
treatment methods through the use of case records with a 
fine sense of perspective as to the purpose and function of 
professional social work as a whole. 

The author shows herself undismayed by the rapid changes 
taking place in social institutions, and by the inroads upon 
traditional practices which have been brought about by 
economic and political extremities. Guided by the values 
of the need of human beings for decent standards of living 
and for satisfying human relationships, she accepts these 
storms of controversy as a challenge to good seamanship, 
and sets the compass for a voyage of discovery in which 
there is a place for the beginner and also for the more 
experienced traveller. 

Miss Hamilton describes briefly four main approaches 
made by modern social workers to the fulfilment of these 
human needs. The first is described as social action, and 
consists of such measures as social legislation, co-operative 
and collective enterprises, propaganda, and public education. 
This type of approach is based upon “‘ mass needs and mass 
solutions.” Another approach is called social welfare plan- 
ning and is concerned with the organizing of specific services 
such as economic assistance, leisure-time activities, or 
housing. A third way lies in social group work, a combination 
of education and social service in which the aim is both the 


i Theory and Practice of Social Case Work, New York School of Social Work Publications. 
(Columbia University Press, 1940.) Pp. 388. 
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development of individuals by association with one another 
and the furtherance of group action for common ends. 
Work in Settlements, Community Centres, and Clubs all 
come within the scope of this definition. Finally there is 
the method of social case work with which this book is chiefly 
concerned. Case work deals with people and with situations 
one by one. It aims at the “release of resources” in the 
immediate environment of the individual, and with the 
development of his capacities in such a way as to give him 
a fuller and more satisfying life. ‘‘ Case work is to community 
organization what clock-making is to construction engineer- 
ing. . . . The case worker is a retailer not a wholesaler.” 
The conflict between the unending claim upon social 
workers for this personal help and the fact that individual 
troubles seem so often to have been produced by preventable 
social causes does not seem to Miss Hamilton to present a 
real dilemma. ‘“ As between social action and social case 
work there can be no ‘ either or’ but always a two-way 
process . . . there is no substitute whatever for knowing 
people one by one, because people do not live by averages 
but by their own private visions of reality.” Nevertheless 
it is in her view equally fallacious to suppose that one can 
solve the problems of the social order by the case method 
as it is to imagine that individual difficulties can be met by 
mass formulas. ‘ Social workers are beginning to see more 
clearly a differential approach to those economic needs 
which require a control of the environment in a rational 
way and those needs which in any economic system will 
require an individualized or so-called case approach.” 
Thus simply stated it seems obvious that social reformers, 
administrators, and case workers all stand in need of one 
another in any programme for human betterment. Yet it 
is a fact that their ends and their means have often been 
considered and pursued in mutual isolation, ignorance, oF 
even antagonism. Miss Hamilton does not allow herself to 
be drawn into discussion of this problem, though it has un- 
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doubtedly existed at certain periods in the United States as 
well as in this country, in different forms and for different 
reasons. She acknowledges that professional people who 
habituaily practise the clinical or case-by-case method do 
tend to resist attempts to segregate and classify problems, and 
that conversely those who habitually engage in social reform 
are often impatient of the slowing down that this entails. 
But there is surely need for a more adequate explanation 
than this. 

The economic depression brought to light in America new 
ways of regarding human problems, and Miss Hamilton 
refers to the administrators who “ thought that the methods 
of car loadings and shoe production could be immediately 
transferred to the care of human beings in distress.”” How 
familiar this sounds to social workers who took part in the 
great evacuation as planned by our Civil Service! It is 
certainly true that in England professional social workers 
had somehow failed to make their wisdom and skill essential 
to social planning as carried out by public authorities at a 
time of national crisis. This was certainly not true at the 
time of economic crisis in America. Nevertheless there 
seems to have been a period during which American social 
workers were so taken up with treatment techniques of one - 
kind or another that they were in serious danger of neglecting 
the study of subjects essential to wise judgment and action 
at a time of rapid social change. It speaks well for the 
resilience and integrity of members of the profession that 
they were able to take stock, that they soon knew what they 
wanted in terms of training and of practical adaptation, and 
that at the end of a ten-year period there should appear such 
an able discussion of case-work method built upon material 
from every type of agency from a public assistance depart- 
ment to a child guidance clinic. 

Miss Hamilton can say with confidence, “ No one has to 
demonstrate any longer that case work is a common body of 
knowledge and skill within the framework of social work.” 
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The same statement could not be made with any assurance 
here. Few if any of our University Departments of Social 
Science dignify the principles and practice of social case 
work with a special course, though in America this has been 
the one course common to all the training schools since 
professional social work had any standing at all. In this 
country the art of social case work must be learned largely 
apprenticeship fashion in busy offices where in peace as well 
as in war even the mechanics of the job, the means for writing 
good records, the quiet necessary for private interviews, may 
be lacking, and where in general students still have much 
better guidance in administrative details than they do in the 
understanding of human motives. Again it is a striking fact 
that in five pages of books and articles mainly concerned 
with social case work there are only two British publications 
listed. One is by Susan Isaacs on the social development of 
young children, and the other by Sidney and Beatrice Webb 
on local government. Others might well have been added, 
but it is true that there exists in this country no single 
critical analysis of the theory and practice of social case 
work though it is the professional occupation of many 
thousands of men and women. 
In what does this ‘‘ common body of knowledge ”’ consist ? 
The distinctive subject-matter of social case work in Miss 
Hamilton’s view belongs mainly to the study of the family 
and of child welfare. The rest of the knowledge that is used 
consists really in the selective application of relevant facts 
from such subjects as psychology, economics, labour con- 
ditions, psychiatry, medicine, law, sociology, and anthro- 
pology. The skills, which must be learned by practice but 
which are themselves based now upon a considerable body 
of tested experience, consist of interviewing, of observation, 
of interpretation and treatment. These are common to all 
types of case work, though the student specializing on work 
in hospitals will naturally need to know rather more about 
medicine and psychiatry, just as Court workers need to know 
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more about law. All of them must know about social 
disability and handicap, about budgeting, the use of relief 
and foster-home care, about the nature of legal process, and 
about labour relations. ‘‘ Pain and illness, anxiety and 
poverty, speak universal language. Love and hate, success 
and failure, security and insecurity, are culturally conditioned 
but at bottom are an intimate personal experience.’’ And so 
the student must learn through carefully disciplined study 
and practice both how to gather and interpret social facts, 
and how to respond helpfully to the often conflicting attitudes 
she finds in those who come to her for assistance. In this 
book the student is admirably led through the processes of 
first-application interviews, through the methods of study and 
the use of the social history to the discussion of diagnosis and 
evaluation which, although distinguishable in terms of 
thought, is never separable in practice from the assembly of 
facts. Various types of treatment are discussed, including 
a chapter on group work and upon what Miss Hamilton calls 
the Promethean Adventure of psychiatric social work. As each 
process is discussed records are quoted and annotated, and 
these records purposely represent a wide selection of types of 
cases in proof of the author’s contention that there is no essen- 
tial difference in the principles by which a case worker 
should be guided in the understanding and treatment of . 
individual social problems. It is for her just as important 
that these principles should be followed even if a brief inter- 
view may end in the decision that the agency cannot offer 
the service that is needed. ‘“‘ There is no truer sign of pro- 
fessional maturity than knowing where one’s own boundaries 
lie.” ‘* Often the wisest course is to listen and decide what 
not to do.” 

British readers will be astonished at the nature of these 
records, drawn apparently from the ordinary files of social 
agencies, though obviously chosen for their educational value. 
They may ask cynically what effect paper rationing might 
have upon the methods of social workers. For purposes of 
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teaching it is invaluable to have such documents. The con- 
trast with our own comparatively sketchy notes on similar 
cases lies perhaps most strikingly in the attention that is paid 
to the way in which the interviewer is handling each stage 
of the interview. The case worker considers it her business 
in recording to show with vividness how the personality of 
the client impresses her, what is said on both sides in the first 
awkward states of introduction, and how in subsequent 
meetings the client’s account of his experience is eased or 
clarified, directed or shielded by what the social worker her- 
self says or does, or even by the silence she maintains and 
may record. The feature which distinguishes her work from 
that of the psychotherapist or of the priest is that she is 
always dealing with a social rather than with a purely 
personal problem, and that it is only conscious and controlled 
behaviour with which she should be concerned. Yet even 
for this purpose Miss Hamilton suggests that the attitude of 
the case worker is as fundamental to her job as is the know- 
ledge that she must have to justify practice at all. “The 
case worker must be able to tolerate, understand, and in a 
limited way to handle not only the feelings of dependency, 
love, and gratitude, but negative feelings, dislike, and anger.” 

In her whole analvsis of case-work method Gordon Hamil- 
ton shows what has been gained by the stages of thought 
represented by Mary Richmond, in which so much stress 
was laid upon the assembly of reliable facts; by Virginia 
Robinson,* who caused such heart-searching by her demand 
for more honest acknowledgment and analysis of the personal 
influence which social workers assumed they had the right 
to exercise; and even of Maurice Karpf,? who urged the 
more careful standardization of the concepts used by social 
workers, and deplored their lack of scientific discipline. 

* Richmond, M. E., Social Diagnosis. (New York: Russell Sage, 1917.) 

* Robinson, V. P., A Changing Psychology in Social Case Work. (University of North 
Carolina, 1930.) 


* Karpf, M., The Scientific Basis of Social Work. (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1931.) 
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Gordon Hamilton does not repudiate wholesale any of these 
views. She shows how the social worker must apply stan- 
dardization to measurable facts, such as budgeting, and how 
she may even find useful certain assessments of personality 
such as are made in the Rorschach tests. She believes that 
such methods can be combined with a personal relationship 
which leads the individual towards a better understanding 
and handling of himself and of his circumstances. 

This book is well worth studying in detail. It is full of 
wise comments, of value not only for the social worker but 
for anyone interested in serving or in knowing more about 
human beings. Professional social work in this country is 
due for an overhaul, and this will make an admirable text- 
book for the purpose. Miss Hamilton does not attempt an 
analysis of the way in which the interpreter of any given 
case makes use of bodies of knowledge such as anthropology 
or sociology. Nor does she seem to feel the need for a more 
comprehensive study of the society in which we ourselves are 
living. The social worker will not be stirred into a state of 
eternal unrest by this discussion. It is not her business to 
seek to “ liquidate’ her profession. Rather is she handed a 
responsibility essential to the cause of democracy, for “ It is 
only if the individual is respected and allowed to develop 
through education, science, and free institutions that he is 
capable of creating the conditions under which he lives. 
That he does so participate is the central assumption of case 
work,” 
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PENAL REFORM IN ENGLAND. Edited by L. Radzinowicz and 
J. W. Cecil Turner. P. S. King & Son, Lid., 1940. 10s. 6d. net. 


This is the first volume of a series of English Studies in Criminal 
Science, issued under the auspices of the Faculty Board of Law in the 
University of Cambridge, designed to fill a gap in existing literature on 
the origins of crime and measures adopted to counteract it, as distinct 
from criminal law. It is fitting that the initial study in the series should 
be a broad survey of penal reform. Fundamental aspects of the subject 
are presented in an orderly sequence of nine chapters, each an indepen- 
dent essay contributed by writers with practical knowledge of their 
selected subjects. As is perhaps inevitable in such a co-operative 
enterprise there is repetition of facts and ideas in successive chapters. 

Mr. S. K. Ruck examines judicially the witness of statistics as to the 
trend of crime and its treatment in a valuable introductory chapter. 
His general conclusion is that civil offences, which ‘‘ concern manners 
rather than morals ’—if those related to motor-cars be excepted—have 
declined ; but indictable offences, measuring crime proper, have increased 
during the inter-war period. The rise in juvenile crime is undisputed, 
but few realize that one child in every eighty between ten and fourteen 
years of age is convicted of an indictable offence. Crime among women 
is also increasing, although they still only represent about one-eighth of 
all persons convicted. To get to the root of crime it would seem that, if 
we cannot change the heart of man, we must change the economic basis 
of society. This reflection is suggested by the fact that all but five per 
cent. of the crimes committed are “‘ crimes against property.” 

Just as the early years of the twentieth century witnessed a concentrated 
attack under the brilliant leadership of the Webbs on the old punitive 
English Poor Law System, so a parallel battle was beginning against the 
prison system. Miss Cicely Craven describes the Act of 1898, fruit of 
the Gladstone Committee’s spade-work, as a landmark; and “ the object 
of subsequent legislative reforms has been gradually to empty the prisons 
and break up the prison system by devising alternative methods of 
treatment.” Her essay traces this progressive development and shows 
how dependent its success has been upon popular approval. The three 
succeeding chapters, on the Administration of Criminal Justice, the 
Right to a Fair Trial, and the Jurisdiction of Juvenile Courts, are of less 
general interest, but they give authoritative information which should be 
valuable for reference. sie 

The remainder of the book, apart from an Appendix contamuing 
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constructive suggestions for reform, is devoted to an account of the 
Treatment of the Juvenile Delinquent, the Probation System, the Borstal 
System, and the Prison System. Miss Margery Fry’s contribution is 
particularly discerning. Reminding us that Dr. Goring, who made one 
of the earliest scientific studies of criminology in this country little more 
than twenty years ago, found that over 53 per cent. of habitual offenders 
had first been convicted before they were sixteen and 73 per cent. before 
they were twenty, she concludes—and other experience supports this 
view—that in all probability “‘ comparatively few persons begin a career 
of law-breaking after they have reached maturity.”” Consequently the 
importance of discovering the best method of dealing with the young 
delinquent hardly needs stressing. 

To-day, although crime has increased, far fewer people actually go to 
prison. The total number of crimes known to the police rose between 
1g00 and 1938 from 77,934 to 283,220, whereas the number of persons 
sentenced to imprisonment fell from 22,432 to 13,629. One of the 
main causes of this difference is the fact that many more people are now 
conditionally released, a considerable number on probation. The 
Probation System would be used to an even greater extent, with benefit 
to all concerned, if in association with every police court there was an 
adequate staff of properly trained probation officers and if all magistrates 
were fully aware of the potential value of the treatment. Occasionally 
it is applied in unsuitable cases: more frequently it is not applied where 
it might prove to be eminently suitable. For young offenders of sixteen 
to twenty-three who have committed some very serious offence or, by 
sinning repeatedly, have become classed among those with criminal 
tendencies, the Borstal System provides a preferable alternative to prison. 
Anyone who wishes to know what measure of success has attended this 
and other modern methods of treating crime cannot do better than 
study the account given in this volume. In small compass it supplies 
an admirably objective treatment of the subject of penal reform; it is 
discriminating without being too detailed. Two misprints should be 
noted for correction in a later edition: in relating the trend of non- 
indictable offenders to the population on p. 14 there is a serious error in 
proportion; on p. 154 “ eighteenth ” century should be read as “ nine- 


teenth.” 
D. Carapooc Jones. 


THE CAMBRIDGE EVACUATION SURVEY. Edited by Susan 
Isaacs. Methuen. 1941. 8s. 6d. 
A group of skilled workers undertook the present study of 373 children 
from Tottenham and 352 from Islington who were evacuated to Cam- 
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bridge in September 1939. The composition of the committee respon- 
sible for the investigation was such that both a clinical and a statistical 
study could be made. 

One of its main objects was to discover how far the billeting could be 
considered a success and, where it was not, to find out the reasons for 
its failure. The assessment of satisfactoriness was made on the reports 
from “friendly visitors ”’ to the foster homes, on the reports of the children’s 
teachers, and on two essays written by the children on the things they 
liked and the things they missed in Cambridge. Additional informa- 
tion was obtained through cases attending a special child guidance clinic 
in Cambridge, and an investigation of a large number of the children 
who returned was also made in their London homes. The sources of 
information were therefore comprehensive, and considerable weight is 
added to the findings thereby. 

It was found that only 8 per cent. of the evacuated children developed 
an unsatisfactory relationship with their foster parents. The corollary 
to this is that the vast majority of children temporarily sent away from 
home can be happily placed in some household or other. It is certain 
that the 8 per cent. would have been still further reduced had there been 
some scheme for choosing more carefully the type of home that would 
suit a particular type of child, or the type of child that would suit a par- 
ticular type of home, and if social workers experienced in the placing of 
children in foster homes had been made available to give advice about 
placements. Some foster homes do well with certain types of children, 
though not with all. Depressed and anxious children, for example, 
were found to do well in quiet, rather conventional homes, whereas the 
more aggressive child did better in homes with a lively atmosphere, and 
with children of much the same age. Most children were happier if 
their brothers and sisters were living in the same foster home, and, 
contrary to the general belief, parental visits did not unfavourably affect 
their adjustment to the new homes. Modern child guidance work has 
shown that the most difficult children of all to place satisfactorily in foster 
homes are those who are unwanted or rejected by their own parents, for 
they lack the sense of security and feeling of unity which well-cared-for 
children possess in relation to their families. Consequently their inter- 
nalized conflicts often make it impossible for them to accept placement 
in a substitute home. These findings, therefore, indicate the enormous 
strength of family ties which were so largely ignored by an officialdom 
too ready to regard the children sent away merely as statistics. 

It was found, too, in this Survey that children over the age of 12 or 13 
(it is not possible to tell from the table on page 209 whether the children 
aged 12 were included in the lower or the upper age-group) were more 
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likely to develop unsatisfactory relationships with their foster parents than 
were younger children. Two per cent. of the younger and sixteen per cent. 
of the older Tottenham children showed an unsatisfactory relationship. 

Where an unsatisfactory relationship was established it might be the 
fault of the child, of the foster parent, or of both together. In this study 
it was found by the clinical approach that of 46 cases the unsatisfactory 
relationship was definitely due to the child in 26 cases and to the foster 
parentsin 10. Most of these would not have proved unsatisfactory had the 
choice of foster parents or the choice of foster children been different, for of 
the 26 children only two had to be sent permanently to a hostel for difficult 
children, and of the 10 foster parents there were only three cases where 
there was definite evidence that the foster home as such was unsuitable. 

Three months after evacuation one-quarter of the Tottenham children 
evacuated to Cambridge had returned to their London homes: six months 
after evacuation one-half of the Islington children had returned. When 
a sample of the returned children was visited it was found that the three 
most important reasons for return were (1) family ties, e.g. anxiety of 
parents, homesickness of children, etc., which accounted for 34 per cent. 
of the returns, (2) unsatisfactory billet or wish to avoid a change of billet, 
27 per cent., and (3) financial cost of billeting or need for wages or help 
of the child at home, 17 per cent. 

On the basis of these findings the research committee circulated a 
report among public authorities and other interested persons in the 
spring of 1940 in which fourteen practical recommendations were made. 
This report is included as an appendix to the book. 

No reader of this book, or of other surveys which have been made of 
the evacuation plan in practice (e.g. Padley and Cole’s Evacuation Survey), 
can fail to be struck by the lack of imagination of the authorities respon- 
sible for the evacuation plan. It is no defence to say that had the expected 
bombing taken place on the outbreak of war the advantage of removal 
from immediate danger would have more than counterbalanced the 
temporary inconvenience of being billeted in a strange house and being 
separated from one’s family. That may or may not be true, though the 
subsequent behaviour of the blitzed population in London does not sup- 
port it. It does not excuse the authorities from their failure to prepare a 
Reception Plan as a counterpart to the Evacuation Plan, from their 
failure to regard evacuees as human beings rather than as “ bodies,” 
from their failure to draw on the services of skilled social workers in so 
far as they were available, and from their failure to draw on the vast 
body of knowledge about child placement which has accumulated in this 


country and in America during the past twenty years. 
JuLian BLACKBURN. 
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THE STUDY OF SOCIETY: METHODS AND PROBLEMS. 
Ed. by F. C. Bartlett, M. Ginsberg, E. J. Lindgren, and R. H. 
Thouless. Kegan Paul. 1939. 12s. net. 

The purpose of the authors of this book was to provide a survey of 
existing methods, contributions and problems, which might help pro- 
spective laboratory and field workers in complex societies in much the 
same way as Notes and Queries on Anthropology had assisted the field 
worker in anthropology. The book was a co-operative product of a 
group of psychologists, anthropologists, and sociologists. Each chapter 
was first written by the group member whose name appears at its head, 
but was redrafted or revised after discussion and criticism at meetings of 
the group, so that all the contributions were endorsed by substantial 
agreement within the group. In this way the group has achieved a 
coherence in the widely differing outlooks and interests that have kept 
psychologists, anthropologists, and sociologists apart and has pointed to 
the essential unity of the social sciences. Such a demonstration of the 
interconnections between the three branches was much needed, and, 
backed by the authority of the group, many of whom have important 
positions in contemporary British social sciences, the book should assist 
closer co-operation, whether in the training of the field worker or in 
team research. 

The group make in the preface a general statement of their policy, of 
which this book is a part. In the first section of the book Professor Pear 
lists some problems of complex societies that are suitable and ripe for 
scientific study. Professor Bartlett, Dr. MacCurdy, and Dr. Collins 
discuss the contribution in method and outlook that can be made by 
laboratory psychologists, psychopathologists, and child psychologists 
respectively. Professor Bartlett writes, “‘I am profoundly convinced 
that the laboratory psychologist has a contribution to make to the 
methodology of social studies of much greater significance than is com- 
monly realized. He should try and devise the most exact methods 
possible for an investigation of facts which have a definite social applica- 
tion.” He should try to show “ what conditions predispose all normal 
observers to particular efficiencies and inefficiencies of observation and 
report,” and obtain evidence on which to “assess the value of data 
collected and reported as a result of observation, remembering and 
thinking in social contexts.” Professor Bartlett’s personal contributions 
to the answers to these questions are generally known, and he suggests 
several interesting ways in which further contributions might be made. 
Initiation of further researches to improve methods was planned by 
the group. What psychologists have added so far to the improve- 
ment of methodology illuminate all the discussions of method in the 
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book, and hence the book outlines the discipline to which the observer 
must submit himself, if the data collected are to represent the facts, 
rather than the personal bias and preconceptions of the observer. As 
Dr. Thouless writes in a section on scientific methods, “‘ there seems to 
be no foundation for the opinion that the collection of social facts is so 
easy that social science can be advanced by the accumulation of ob- 
servations by enthusiastic but untrained observers.’’ This is with the 
reservation that the data collected by untrained observers may be used 
by the social scientist, provided that the observer obeys some simple 
rules, which are given by Professor Bartlett. 

Dr. MacCurdy shows how the incidence and nature of mental illness 
common in a particular social group and the content of delusional 
systems may illustrate trends in the culture that may be of interest to the 
social scientist. He speculates on the similarities in symptoms in indivi- 
duals and groups, but makes the dangerous suggestion that if the genesis 
and organization of these symptoms could be shown to be similar, also 
the prognosis that is implicit in psychiatric diagnosis might be transferable 
to the science of social behaviour. This suggestion is dangerous because 
it lends plausibility to the prevalent opinion, popularized by Vansittart, 
of the bad prognosis of the paranoid and grandiose trends in the Germans, 
and premature at least because of the increasing possibilities of control 
of the cultural milieu to a greater extent than is at present expected in 
the treatment of individuals. 

Dr. Collins devotes most of her chapter to the methods that are used 
by child psychologists and the modifications that have been made to 
study the development of social behaviour and attitudes of the young 
child. She illustrates the description of the kind of results that have 
been obtained from study of the acquisition and function of language 
and of the emotional responses. 

The second section of the book is introduced by Dr. Thouless with a 
valuable chapter on “ Scientific Method and the Use of Statistics.” 
There follow discussions by various authors on the technique of the 
interview, psychological tests, questionnaires, attitude tests and rating 
scales, and their application in various kinds of investigation ; the interview 
is discussed, for example, in its application by the psychiatrist, by the 
vocational adviser, by the social case worker, in social surveys and, in a 
separate chapter by Dr. Nadel, by the social anthropologist. Dr. Black- 


burn in a concise and informative chapter describes the various kinds 
of intelligence tests and a few examples of their application. Dr. Nadel 
discusses the application of intelligence tests in the anthropological field. 
Dr. Earl describes the uses of tests in the assessment of temperamental 
factors. It is perhaps a pity—particularly in view of history since the time 
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of publication (Spring 1939)—that the use of tests in vocational selection 
was discussed so briefly. 

The third section of the book, ‘‘ Some Methods of Social Anthropology,” 
includes a chapter on field-work methods by Dr. Richards, and a some- 
what lengthy review of the collection and analysis of folk-lore by Dr. 
Lindgren. Dr. Richards gives a straightforward historical survey of the 
techniques used by social anthropologists in the field with some discussion 
of the practical difficulties. 

In the fourth section there are chapters on methods of social case 
workers by Miss Clement Brown, a description of some of the methods 
developed in the Dundee investigation by Dr. Oeser, a short review of 
the study of social groups in industry by Mr. Farmer, on social surveys 
by Mr. Wells, and a final review by Professor Ginsberg on the methods 
and problems of Sociology. 

A great deal of material has been brought together into a relatively 
small book, but no claim is made by the authors that it is anything but 
highly selective. The style is lucid throughout, but necessarily condensed, 
so that some of the chapters are likely to prove heavy going to the reader 
who has not some previous acquaintance with the field. The book is 
made more complete by the frequent references to the literature, which 
are catholic, but carefully chosen. To the student and research worker 
it is a convenient and stimulating source of information and of sugges- 
tions for research problems over a wide field. It is, however, the criticism 
of the methods of the social sciences that demands the attention of the 
field worker. Through this book the group should have an important 
influence on the development of studies of complex societies and in 
raising their scientific status. D. R. Davis. 


POPULATION: POLICIES AND MOVEMENTS IN EUROPE. 
By D. V. Glass. Oxford University Press, 1940. Pp. 490. 255. 


This book has two main objects: to analyse the population trend of 
various European countries and to study the nature and significance of 
the policies designed to check this trend. The implications of the 
imminent decline of white populations have been discussed in recent 
years in many publications, but most of them have confined themselves 
to theoretical considerations, taking their data for granted. Mr. Glass's 
approach is different, he is mainly concerned with a thorough and 
critical enquiry into the relevant facts and bases his study of the possible 
remedies on the experiences which have been made with various pro 
natalist policies. It is this kind of approach which seems most appro 
priate at the present stage of the discussion of population problems. — 

Everybody interested in Demography has by now become familiar 
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with the concept of the net reproductive rate as a measure of the prospects 
of growth of a given population and knows that this rate has fallen below 
unity in most countries of Western Europe. A stationary population 
is usually associated with a net-reproductive rate equal to unity; and 
from the fact that it is at present about -78 for England, it is often con- 
cluded that England’s population will have declined by 22 per cent. 
within a generation, provided that fertility and mortality rates remain 
unchanged. The author, while discussing the population situation of 
England and Wales, shows why such conclusions are only legitimate in 
the case of stable populations and that it is necessary to have constant 
mortality and fertility rates for 60-100 years before, in populations of the 
present composition, the percentage distribution among the various 
age-groups and between the two sexes would become stabilized. In 
England, e.g., a unity reproductive rate with the population of 1935 and 
mortality and age distribution of fertility of that year would result in an 
increase from 40-6 millions to 44-9 millions before the population becomes 
stationary. 

Population decline can in theory be checked—apart from immigration 
—by a reduction of mortality or by an increase of fertility, but it is easily 
seen that the effect of a further fall of the mortality rate on the countries 
of Western Europe can only be limited; hence a policy aiming at keeping 
these populations stationary or growing has mainly to cope with the 
problem of the declining fertility rate. This leads the author to an 
enquiry into the reasons which have been responsible for the decline of 
fertility; the relative importance of the propagation of birth control, the 
frequency of criminal abortion and other factors affecting the trend of 
the fertility rate, as the age composition, marriage frequencies, differences 
of fertility in various social and regional groups are examined. Such an 
examination is, as the author suggests, indispensable for any effective 
pro-natalist policy. Though in this country much attention has been, 
paid to the purely numerical aspect of the population problem, the 
public interest has not led to any positive policy, but pro-natalist policies 
in France, Belgium, Italy, Germany, and Scandinavia provide a wide 
field for investigation. The main part of the book is concerned with 
such policies. Their provisions are outlined at some length and an 
estimate of their success is attempted. In most of these countries pro- 
natalist measures fall into three broad categories: the use of propaganda 
to encourage parenthood, the use of repressive measures to discourage 
individual control over conception and child-bearing, and the granting 
of allowances as a reward for raising families. In spite of significant 
differences in their attitudes towards the population question, of Italy 
and Germany on the one hand and the democratic countries on the other 
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hand, all these States rely, more or less, on a combination of these three 
categories and apply measures of similar design. Their expediency 
seems to be rather questionable, some apparent successes as the striking 
change in the trend of marriage- and birth-rates in Germany since 1933 
are for various reasons probably only of temporary nature. Generally 
speaking, governments have persistently tried ‘‘ to buy babies at bargain 
prices.” Cash and kind grants have not been large enough to cover the 
additional costs of family life, pro-natalist propaganda has largely failed, 
and repressive measures are nowhere—with the exception of Germany— 
wholeheartedly enforced. So the author comes to the pessimistic con- 
clusion that we cannot learn much of positive value from past and present 
experiments. The failure of these experiments is mainly due to the fact 
that pro-natalist measures have been applied blindly, “‘ as a result of 
intuitive analysis,” without a previous survey of the factors influencing 
the decline of fertility or the way in which it has been making itself felt. 
The concluding chapter is devoted to the discussion of the problem, 
whether it is advisable and possible to check the imminent population 
decline. Three new estimates of the future population of England and 
Wales under various assumptions as to future fertility, mortality, and 
immigration give a fair indication of the range of possibilities. They 
are not intended as a prophecy. Though merely statistical exercises, 
they are extremely useful for considering the economic and social con- 
sequences of population movements; they reveal the complexity of the 
problem of population decline, and it is not astonishing that Mr. Glass 
is led by his analysis to much less definite conclusions as to the bad or 
good effects of the present trend than most other authors. 
The value of this study is greatly increased by the summary of the 
methods of analysing and computing reproductive rates which is added 
as an appendix; it provides an excellent introduction to demographic 
analysis. Five years ago the author in a booklet The Struggle for 
Population gave a short outline of the problems which are covered in the 
present publication. A comparison shows the growing importance of 
pro-natalist policies and the progress which has been made in the 
theoretical treatment of demographic problems since then. 























J. Isaac. 


L’EVOLUTION PEDAGOGIQUE EN FRANCE DE LA RENAIS- 
SANCE ANOS JOURS. By Emile Durkheim. Félix Alcan. 1938. 

In this important work, which is a masterpiece of clarity, Professor 
Durkheim takes up the study of French educational theory—as applied to 
the stage which we now call secondary—from the point he had reached in 
a previous volume on medieval Scholasticism. The whole work is knit 
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together by constant references to the relative positions which the 
successive generations of pedagogues assigned to the study of man and the 
study of nature. 

Professor Durkheim first examines the theories of Rabelais, Erasmus, 
and Montaigne which are individualist in contrast to the institutional 
system of the Middle Ages. Rabelais proposed the acquisition of an 
encyclopedic knowledge, including not only the contents of the classics 
of Greece and Rome, but all other manifestations of the human spirit. 
All ignorance is bad, all knowledge is good. Only a truly phenomenal 
human being could attempt to become Rabelais’ “‘ homme complet ”’; 
nevertheless it was an ideal which influenced many outstanding men of the 
Renaissance. Erasmus is then studied as the great cosmopolitan human- 
ist who added the principle of selectivity to the study of literature and 
would have the pedagogue (who himself must have an exhaustive know- 
ledge) choose for his pupil only what generations of learned men have 
declared to be of permanent value. The study of ancient models was to 
be for the purpose of forming style through imitation, and here, as 
Professor Durkheim points out, is the beginning of literary formalism, the 
analysis of works in dead languages, not in order to accept their ideas but 
in order to understand how those ideas are expressed. Montaigne’s 
reaction from book learning for its own sake is shown in a most trenchant 
way to have a relative rather than an absolute value. Modern peda- 
gogues who turn to Montaigne for inspiration do not always realize that 
while he deals with methods of learning he does not set forth positively 
what is worth learning. Thus, instead of being an innovator, he brings 
French humanist pedagogy to a nihilistic conclusion. 

Rabelais, Erasmus, and Montaigne had in common the fact that they 
were all envisaging the education of a young nobleman with private 
tutors. All their theories have, therefore, a “‘ sens aristocratique ”’: if this 
be removed they have no object at all. Thus Renaissance ideas had led 
to a dead end or crisis in education. Furthermore, this education was 
based upon Epicurean rather than Christian ideals. 

A system making use of humanist ideas, but relating them to Christian- 
ity and applying them to a wider public than the aristocracy, was there- 
fore bound to make its appearance. The newly founded Society of Jesus 
came forward to supply the need. Professor Durkheim, a firm supporter 
of non-clerical education, does not conceal his dislike of the Jesuits but 
recognizes their indelible imprint upon French civilization. 

Classical texts were retained by the Jesuits as the basis of study; but 
they were to be used as a means of disciplining the mind through perpetual 
composition, translation, and explanation. There was no intention of 
holding up pagan culture to admiration, except where human types 
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could be made to coincide with the doctrines of Catholicism. Human 
nature was therefore studied against an unreal or non-existent background, 
and this curiously distorted Humanism influenced the seventeenth- 
century ideal of “ l’honnéte homme,” who is a generalized abstraction. 
The influence of Cartesianism further stressed the rational analysis of 
man. 

The change from Scholasticism to Humanism had been a revolution; 
but Professor Durkheim stresses the fact that both had been different 
aspects of the study of supposed general principles in human nature. 
Formalism had so far always triumphed in French intellectual! culture 
and it has left its permanent mark upon French thought A third phase 
in pedagogy opened in the eighteenth century when theorists began to 
insist upon the importance of the real external world. (For this insistence 
there were obviously economic, social, and political reasons.) The 
realist pedagogue decided that the child must study subjects related to the 
world in which he lived: the temporal was added to the spiritual. This 
movement began in Protestant seventeenth-century Bohemia and Ger- 
many with Comenius and Leibnitz; it appeared in France in the work of 
the “ Encyclopédistes,”” was elaborated by Roland in his Plan d’Educa- 
tion (1783) and continued by Condorcet with a scheme for universal 
public education. The non-clerical secondary educational system 
established by the Revolution was indeed revolutionary, since it was 
based on science instead of on the study of man through literary texts. 

Professor Durkheim obviously views with keen interest the short-lived 
experiment of the “ Ecoles Centrales ” established by the Convention. 
In these new secondary schools there were courses by specialists instead of 
classes, and no course was compulsory. There was some conflict between 
vocational training and the ideal of encyclopedic knowledge; but the 
curriculum proposed that the study of physical and natural sciences 
should precede that of moral and social sciences, the whole to be com- 
pleted by a course in universal history. Literature as such was reduced 
toa minimum. There were many difficulties in the way of carrying out 
such progressive ideas: lack of trained specialist teachers, failure to co- 
ordinate the studies with those of the primary school. . . . 

The “ Ecoles Centrales ” were swept away by Napoleon, who replaced 
them with the Colléges and Lycées of the modern secondary system. 
These schools represented a return to the old pedagogy based on litera- 
ture and Latin; education in the nineteenth century had therefore slowly 
to recover the progressive ideas of the eighteenth. 

Napoleon’s decree of 1808 founding the University of France meant 
that all schools, teachers, and pupils became part of a corporation with a 
centralized administration, and the result was the bringing of education 
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into the sphere of politics. The conflict between the humanities and the 
sciences continued throughout the nineteenth century, clericals and 
traditionalists supporting the humanities and liberals the sciences. Many 
experiments were made to try to reconcile the two opposing claims to 
domination and finally the present system of secondary education was 
established by the reforms of 1901. 

Professor Durkheim concludes his book by formulating his ideas on 
modern requirements. He says that true secondary education (which 
does not exist in technical and vocational schools) can never have a 
professional bias; it must aim at preparing the mind for subsequent higher 
studies, and these may be for a profession or for industry. Does this mean 
a return to formalism? No, because the training of thought must be 
attached to something solid and objective. The study of man must no 
longer be based on any supposedly invariable types; and as all modern 
social and moral conceptions differ widely from those of the Ancients, the 
overstressed Roman type must be put in its relative place. Man must 
be viewed as an infinitely flexible force. The study of social history and 
works of literature (in translation if necessary) should be correlated in 
order to throw light on civilizations past and present. French civilization 
should occupy a pre-eminent place. Next, theorists must recognize that 
the place of science can never be a subordinate one and that it has its 
formative as well as its practical value. Interpenetration of the two 
branches of learning is, therefore, imperative in order to give the pupil a 
conception of the universe as a whole. The resulting philosophy will 
take the place of dogmatic religion. 

It is difficult to understand why, having enunciated this all-embracing 
theory of education, Professor Durkheim should consider modern 
languages only as rather unsatisfactory material for logical analysis. 
This is indeed formalistic and academic. Nor can one refrain from 
remarking that he makes no mention whatsoever of the adaptation of 
education to the requirements of girls. 

This book, by a neo-Cartesian who thought he saw rational develop- 
ment in the intellectual life of modern France, when read in the light of 
present history, helps to explain some of the contradictions in French 
thought which no State educational system has yet succeeded in reconcil- 
ing. One leaves it feeling that another experiment in synthesis must 


inevitably follow the present intellectual débacle. 
PuyLuts AYKROYD. 
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A JERSEYMAN AT OXFORD. By R. R. Marett. Oxford University 
Press, 1941. 155. net. 


If a test of a good autobiography be a courageous and yet modest 
candour, Dr. Marett’s autobiography certainly passes the test. Before 
he has read very far, the reader finds himself drawn into a feeling of 
sincere regard, and even of friendship, for the author. There is a gay 
exhilaration in the writer’s story of his life: and he shows enough of 
interest in himself to interest his readers deeply. But the exhilaration 
is always controlled and disciplined by a wise and mellow sense of 
perspective; and the interest in the Ego never becomes egocentricity. 
Indeed, Dr. Marett treats himself, from beginning to end, with a delightful 
objectivity, which sets a model and a standard for the difficult art of 
self-examination and self-revelation. The last chapter, entitled “ Know 
Thyself,” in which he looks back on the main and dominant motives of 
his life and the development of his personality, is perhaps the finest of 
the book. 

The Rector of Exeter has warmed both hands before the fire of life. 
He has had a zest of energy and an ardour of activity which have carried 
him into many fields—the study and the teaching of philosophy; the 
study and teaching of social anthropology ; archeological research ; golf ; 
travel ; the cultivation and the adornment of his Jersey lands and home. 
Readers of the SocioLocicaL Review may remember that he was 
writing in its pages as long ago as 1908; they may remember, too, that 
one of the many offices which he has held is the office of President of the 
Institute of Sociology. His book has a sociological as well as an indi- 
vidual and personal interest. For one thing, the construction and 
planning of his record of his life is an example of the sociological method 
at its best. Before he comes to himself, Dr. Marett explains the environ- 
ment in which he was born and the stock from which he drew his descent. 
The first three chapters (on The Island, Ancestors, and Parents) explain 
the author almost as admirably as the final chapter of self-examination. 
For another thing, some of the middle chapters (especially that entitled 
“ Anthropology and Prehistorics”’) give a brief and arresting account of 
the growth of the study of social anthropology (especially in Oxford) 
during nearly half a century. Nor were Dr. Marett’s friendships and 
influence, in the field in which he has won his peculiar laurels, confined 
to England. They extended to France; they extended to other countries 
of Europe; they extended, indeed, to other continents. In writing the 
story of his life, he has also written important chapters in the history of 
the development of a great and growing study. 

But at the end of the account one must always return to the personal 
charm, the personal intimacy and the personal revelation of the book. 
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All the author’s life and development, during the fifty-six years and more 
that he has spent in Oxford, is faithfully and vividly recorded, votiva veluti 
descripta tabella. The record is like a good wine—a champagne of the 
finest vintage. A warm loyalty to his College, and a warm zest of 
appreciation for the fellow-labourers in his field of studies, sparkle 
through all the pages. One learns to feel regard, as well as admiration, 
for the man who has done so much to reveal 
“The fair humanities of old religion” 

(a line which Dr. Marett quotes from Coleridge) and who has also 
given to his age unforgettable moral lessons. Perhaps the greatest of 
these lessons was taught in the Huxley Memorial Lecture of 1939, 
in which—controverting Huxley’s own Romanes Lecture on Ethics and 
Evolution—he showed how nature and natural law are compatible 
with charity, “‘ the chief of the virtues,” and how the progress of 
civilization, which is a progress in the virtue of charity, is a progress 
not away from, but along, the path of nature. In this autobiography 
there are many sayings and observations which deserve to be almost 
equally remembered. “I reckon it a chief function of knowledge — 
to enable one to conquer one’s natural fear of the dark.” Or again, 
in the last words of the last chapter, “I have trusted in life, and 
it has not betrayed me.” Or again (and these are words which are 
not to be forgotten by those who know Dr. Marett as an anthropologist, 
and may not have realized that he has another and greater side), “I 
regard these efforts (in the teaching of philosophy in Oxford) to discuss 
the meaning of life with numbers of young men standing on its threshold, 
and eager to discover the purpose in it, as constituting the major part of 
such usefulness as my life-work can claim; whereas to become known as 
an anthropologist ‘from China to Peru’ is not very hard to achieve 
literally.” 

The reviewer “ knew” Dr. Marett long years ago at Oxford, in the 
sense that he met him and talked with him, and even addressed, on one 
occasion, the Dialectical Society which he had founded in Exeter College. 
But he feels that he has only really come to know him, in any true sense, 
by the reading of this book; and he would recommend every reader of 


these lines to do as he has done, and to learn to know Dr. Marett. 
ERNEST BARKER. 


THE IMPULSE TO DOMINATE. By D. W. Harding. Allen @ 
Unwin. 1941. 75. 6d. net. 
The author’s main theme, which his title indicates, is that hitherto the 
social structure of Western civilization has been based almost exclusively 
upon the inherent tendency of individuals to dominate, or be dominated 
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by, others. The inevitable and logical outcome of social relationships 
based on this tendency is resistance and strife between individuals, and 
war between large groups such as nations. Individual strife has been 
regulated and largely freed from overt violence by the authority of the 
group; but no supra-national group is powerful enough to prevent 
international violence. It is particularly important to observe that the 
aim of the latter is not, as sometimes appears, mere extermination; the 
attacking group wishes to keep the defeated group in existence in order 
that it may impose its will upon the latter, i.e. dominate it. 

There is little doubt of the all-pervading influence of this dominative 
impulse. It is inculcated in the young child in his relationship to his 
parents, and often by their relationship to each other. According to the 
Freudian theory, the innate aggressiveness of childhood, enhanced by 
his parents’ domination, must necessarily seek an outlet from repression. 
Such outlets are all too rare in civil life, and it is therefore not surprising 
that war should come almost as a relief from the frustrations and anxieties 
of “‘ peace.” Moreover, in war-time especially, such individual impulses 
can be rationalized into socially approved forms, and they are encouraged 
by propaganda. Also, there is a great increase of the pleasurable feeling 
of social unity, since individual dominative impulses are united in a 
common aim. Yet finally the strains and dissatisfactions of war may 
become too powerful, especially for certain types of individual, and the 
aggressiveness turn round upon the national authorities with consequent 
protest, revolt and collapse, and subsequent post-war disillusionment. 

It would appear at first sight that there is no escape from the effects 
of the dominative impulses and their ultimate social expression in 
war. Yet Perry has held the theory that overt violence is only a cultural 
product, not an innate psychological necessity. And it seems that there 
may be other alternative types of social relationship than the dominative- 
submissive. The author instances the concept of “ social integration,” 
which he derives from a monograph by H. H. Anderson on the social 
behaviour of young children. Although the particular behaviour 
studied in the monograph does not seem very relevant, the concept as 
Mr. Harding develops it may be a useful one. It is not quite the 
same as Bartlett’s “ primitive comradeship,” or as co-operation; nor 
does it involve mere compromise. In such a type of relationship 
individuals, and perhaps even nations, may live amicably together, 
accepting their mutual differences of desire and aim and integrating 
the latter into an “ emergent”? aim towards which each contributes 
from his different standpoint. 

Other writers, notably Graham Howe in War Dance, have advanced the 
same thesis. The sceptic is moved to retort that it would be very nice if 
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it were true. Yet even if aggressiveness is deeply rooted in the un- 
conscious mind, need it be expressed in dominativeness ? The latter may 
in fact be largely a product of our civilization, and particularly, as Suttie 
has suggested, of our patriarchal family structure; and a modification of 
the patterns of our civilization is not beyond the bounds of possibility. 
Psychologists, sociologists, and anthropologists should be able to supply 
evidence bearing on these questions. Until we can formulate and 
answer them definitely, we do well to adopt all the methods which the 
author suggests of encouraging the spread of “ social integration,”’ even 
an increased application of psychoanalytic techniques. But greater 
knowledge as to the exact nature of “‘ social integration "’ in all types of 
relationship is essential. Mr. Harding has done most valuable work in 


stating so clearly and convincingly the nature of the problem. 
M. D. VeRNoN. 


THE PASSING OF THE SAINT. By John M. Mecklin. University 
of Chicago Press. Pp. ix + 206. 12s. 

The thesis of this book is that the Roman Catholic Church in the 
Middle Ages succeeded in keeping within its fold, and in utilizing for 
social ends, men and women who felt acutely the tension between their 
religious ideals and worldly society; and that with the coming of Protest- 
antism and of the modern economic order men and women of that type 
ceased to find a place and a function in society. 

There is undoubtedly a great deal of truth in the first part of this 
thesis. The Roman Catholic Church held and used men like St. Francis 
of Assisi and St. Ignatius Loyola, whereas after the Reformation their 
counterparts only too often became founders of new sects. And the 
monastic system provided them with an accommodation; they were 
excused some of the stresses of normal society at a price of renunciation, 
but they were not separated entirely from normal society, which they 
were able to serve. 

The second part of the thesis is more open to question. The Protestant 
Churches did not institutionalize sainthood, but they produced saints; 
and many of these saints rendered notable service to religion and to 
society. There is unfortunately a good deal of ambiguity about the 
term “ saint’? which Professor Mecklin does not clear up. He describes 
several types, but he does not say what he regards as the criterion of 
Sainthood. If it be a strong sense of the world of spirit, it is difficult to 
see in what respect George Fox or John Bunyan differed from the earlier 
saints. If it be devoted service for God’s sake to fellow men, the 
Evangelical Revival produced saints by the score. If it be heroic 
adventure for the faith, David Livingstone and Mary Slessor certainly 
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rank. If it be conspicuous exhibition of the great virtues, saints have 
certainly not ceased since the Reformation. And they have been more 
and not less socialized than before it, for many of them have manifested 
their qualities whilst living the ordinary lives of parents and of citizens. 

The sociology of sainthood is both interesting and important. In our 
own day we have witnessed the career of Mahatma Gandhi, whilst in this 
country such a man as the late George Lansbury has exercised a political 
influence derived in no small measure from his patent goodness, 
Professor Mecklin says much that is interesting about the réle of the saints, 
but we could wish that his study had been of closer texture. 

Henry A. Mess. 


AN ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF MENTAL TESTS AND 
SCALES. By Charles L. A. Wang. Volume II. Catholic University 
Press, Peiping, China, 1940. 

A note on Volume I of this work appeared in the July—October, 1940, 
issue of this Review. In Volume II the author has included all tests that 
attempt the measurement of educational achievement. The section 
which may be found more interesting by sociologists is that on Social 
Science, which covers nearly 100 pages. The greater part of the space, 
however, is occupied by tests in Geography and History. The ten pages 
given to Social Studies will repay attention; it is useful also to have the 
particulars given of tests on Civics and Government. Tests in Economics 
are very few. In the main the tests are for pupils of Primary and 
High School age. 
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